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The MLF is the proposed fleet of 25 surface ships, 
each armed with eight Polaris nuclear missiles with 
@ range of over 2,000 miles. The ships would have 
crew members from all NATO countries which join 
in the project, and representatives of those countries 
would participate in decisions about the use of the 
missiles. 
The MLF proposal, which has been pushed seriously 
by Washington since 1962, is just beginning to take 
concrete shape. The US missilecarrying destroyer 
Biddle is to serve as a test-bed for the proposal, and 
starting on July 15 American members of its crew 
will begin to be replaced by Europeans. Twenty-six 
British sailors will go aboard, and West Germany will 
have the largest contingent, of 49 men. Seven NATO 
countries will be taking part (US, West Germany, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holland, and Britain), and all 
will have men on board the Biddle by December. 
Taking part in this test does not commit those 
involved to support the MLF. 
That only seven member states of NATO are taking 
Part in this test may appear surprising, as NATO 
has altogether fourteen members. In spite of all the 
talk about “interdependence” with which the MLF 
is surrounded, hardly anyone in NATO seems keen 
on it. While many NATO members do support other 
kinds of interdependence such as greater consulta- 
tion within the alliance, they do not support the 
MLF. It is vitally important not to confuse these two 
issues. 
In Paris on November 7, a meeting of NATO parlia- 
mentarians received a report from its military com- 
mittee describing the MLF as “wasteful” and 
“superflvous ”, and the political committee also re- 
jected the MLF. The consensus of the meeting as a 
whole was against the MLF, and “ full support for the 
plan seems to have been confined to the American 
and German delegations.” (The Times, November 8.) 
On December 4, at a meeting of the Western Euro- 
Pean Union, a motion favouring the MLF was 
rejected. and The Times correspondent in Paris re- 
Ported “a hardening of European opinion against 
the creation of a multilateral nuclear force.” 
Against this background of apathy for the proposal, 
it is time that another hard Jook was taken at it. The 
Plans for the MLF must not be allowed just to bumble 
along until the project becomes reality. 
The US has presented the MLF as a means of satis- 
fying Germany’s ambitions for greater control in the 
affairs of NATO. On September 27, Mr J. Robert 
Schaetzel, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Atlantic Affairs, said: 
“This cold Jogic of interdependence means simply 
that no policy will be stable or viable that dis- 
criminates against Germany or fails to meet their 
Positive aspirations. ... If the nuclear issue is the 


The dangers of the 
multilateral force 


Alliance’s stubborn political problem, then it too 
must be solved without discrimination against 
Germany. 
“The leaders of Germany have shown rectitude 
and responsibility in seeking solutions other than 
national nuclear deterrence. They have privately 
and publicly welcomed the MLF as a means of 
ie Germany with a respectab'e nuclear role, 
rmly anchored both within NATO and to US 
forces.” 
Mr Schaetzel’s praise of Germany for not constructing 
an independent nuclear force is remarkably naive. 
As an excellent article on the MLF in I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly said: 
“There are many reasons why such a course (of 
developing an independent German deterrent) 
would be difficult and dangerous for the Germans. 
They have the technical capacity; they have the 
economic resources. But where would they test? 
Unlike the French and British they have no de- 
pendent areas in Africa or the Pacific. To test 
would be a violation of the test-ban agreement 
which Bonn accepted so slowly and unwillingly. 
To produce nuc’ear weapons on German soil would 
be a violation of the pledge given by Adenauer in 
1954, a pledge embodied by the Western Furopean 
Treaty of that year and enforceable by its Arms 
Control Agency. The anger and alarm would be as 
great in Western as in Eastern Europe if Germany 
were to set out on this path; it would be seen that 
the Germans once again, as in 1914 on Belgium, 
were treating their treaty obligations as scraps of 
paper.” 
It becomes clear that Germany’s only hope of getting 
nuclear weapons is through some alliance. Far from 
stopping Germany getting nuclear weanons, the MLF 
is one of the very few ways by which Germany could 
acquire some control over them. 
Germany cou'd also possibly get some control over 
nuclear weapons through the Franco-German entente, 
marked by the Franco-German treaty of January 1963. 
But the MLF will in no way diminish this possibility. 
Mr Schaetzel said on September 27: 
“The MLF would . . . inevitably make easier the 
eventual development of a European nuclear force, 
should this be the desire and within the grasp of 
the Europeans. For a European nuclear force pre- 
supposes the application of the same principles of 
integration and of organisation and communal 
structure as those which would govern the MLF. 
In the existing situation in Europe it could be 
fairly argued that the multilateral force is the best 
available way to keep the European nuclear force 
option open.” 
Every word of this applies equally to the “ Franco- 
German nuclear force option.” 
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‘We may later regret’ 


“The other European countries that have 
agreed to participate (in the MLF) .. . are 
more likely to do so to keep an eye on 
Germanv than because of strategic convictions. 
. .. A divided country, which in the space of 
50 years has Jost two wars, experienced three 
revolutions, suffered two periods of extreme 
inflation and the trauma of the Nazi era, 
should not - in its own interest - be placed 
in a position where, in addition to its inevit- 
able exposure to Soviet pressure, it becomes 
the baJance wheel of our Atlantic policy. We 
are encouraging tendencies we may later 
rerret.” - Henru Kissinger in The Reporter 
(US), March 28, 1963. 


A year before Cuba 


“Under no circumstances should the Federal 
Republic create the impression that it cher- 
ishes the ambition of becoming the ‘ decisive’ 
military power of continental NATO. ... For 
the Federal Republjic to be equipped with 
nuclear missiles capab!e of devastating Mos- 
cow or Leningrad would inevitably provoke 
the Soviet Union in just the same way as the 
supply of nuclear missiles to Cuba would pro- 
voke the US.” - Defence or Retaliation, by 
a Schmidt. (London: Oliver and Boyd, 
1962. 


It is not hard to see the significance of all this: 
Russia and the Eastern European countries have a 
traditignal fear of Germany which is based on bitter 
experience. They see Germany’s acquisition of 
nuclear weapons in the same way as the US saw the 
establishment of Soviet nuclear weapons in Cuba - 
and with quite as much justification. 


The problem is especially serious as it is far from 
clear whether there will be a US veto over the use 
of the MLF. At a press conference on May 29, 1963, 
Dean Rusk, US Secretary of State, refused to commit 
himself on this issue, and the West German Minister 
of Defence, von Hassel, has been urging that while 
in the beginning the partners in the MLF must accept 
the veto power of the US President, as soon as the 
MLF becomes a military reality, it should be able 
to persuade the American partner to give up his veto 
and establish majority rule for the political and 
military use of the force. “ We must show considera- 
tion,” he was quoted in the New York Times of May 
28 as saying, “for the French, who will never join 
this force if its effectiveness can be blunted by the 
veto of one state.” 


The discussion in Britain on the MLF has so far 
been trifling and inadequate. Mr Wilson, for example, 
has been quoted as saying that he “ would accept the 
MLF if it were the only way to stop Germany from 
becoming a nuclear power.” (The Times, March 4.) 
In fact, it is almost the only way Germany can be- 
come a nuclear power. 


The proposal for the MLF is inconsistent with the 
professed desire for a detente and for preventing the 
spread of nuclear weapons. If the MLF goes forward, 
we could, within five years, have another crisis like 
Cuba on our hands, but this time it would not be 
nue missiles, but Western missiles, which sparked 
it off. 
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é' renounce war and ! will never 
support or sanction anotner/’ 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday April 12 

5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross 
Rev Magnus Ratter 

“1875 Twins - Jung & Schweitzer ” 


VOTe OR VETO? 


With all the political parties preparing 
for the General Election battle, now is 
the time to let people hear the Peace 
News viewpoint. Why not order six 
or a dozen copies and enjoy yourself 
selling them. 


Supplies are sent on sale or return at 
5s per dozen. Monthly terms are avail- 
able to regular sellers. Write now to: 


Circulation Manager, Peace News, 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CALLING 


PPU LONDON AREA MEMBERS 
to the AGM, April 18-19 


TO DISCUSS 


Pacifism and Politics 


Methods of Propaganda 


Is Pacifism Essential to 
Violence? 


Non- 


PARTY Saturday 7.30 in Holborn 


Supper and folk music. Host: Michael 
Tippett. Guests of honour: Stuart 
Morris and Sybil Morrison. Party tickets 
members only from 6 Apollo Place, 
S.W.10. FLA 7906. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with ordcr (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd, London. N.1 by first post Monday. Bex 
No. replies to same address, Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Personal 


A CALL FOR IIELP - Homer Lane Society - see 
article (March 20). Trustees to include David 
Wills and Frank Dawtry. We have seen sult- 
ane eee donations much appreciated. 
ox ; 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting 
L.336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News Fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by join- 
ing the ITC. Send for details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. American and European 
methods. Premier, ‘0 Black Liun Street, 
Brighton. 


INTERNATIONAL work-study course, Friendship 
House, Buckeberg, Germany. Main subject: 
theory and practice of non-violent action. May 
21 to June 10. Inclusive cost three weeks 
£5 10s. Details from W. Hughes, 35 Doulting, 
Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civl servants and school- 
teachers. ‘‘Agreed value '’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria Avenue. Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Telephone Southend 41101. 
Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PACK UP YOUR TROUBLES by helping to des- 

patch Peace News on Wednesday evenings 
6-9 p.m. or Thursday 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. Students 

on holiday always welcome. Come to Peace 
pel aa 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
ross, N.1. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies, corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
s.ae. for details. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free. 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


Publications 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers)can supply 
any book in print. Mail order service to all 
parts of the world. Book tokens issued and 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, paper- 
backs, peace literature, stationery, greetings 
cards etc 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
anartheid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


MAGAZINE ‘“ \VHOLENESS”, for truth and 
pleasure. Send 1s 6d or stamps equivalent. 
Martin and Pateman, 20 Quebec Road, East 
Dereham, Norfolk. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the Bhoodan 
Movement in India, may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian’ Road, 
London N.1 at 12s yearly or 1s (post 3d) each 
issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwayman’s 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob- 
tainable 9s a quarter post free from 205 Euston 
Road, N.W.1. 


Situations vacant 


THE ICA HAS A VACANCY for a secretary 
(shorthand typist). The work is varied and 
there is a lot of it. Salary £12 per week plus 
15s luncheon vouchers. A pleasant hard-working 
girl would be very much appreciated. Apply to 
Mrs. Lawson, ICA, 69-70 Piccadilly, London W.1. 
GRO 6186. 


Holidays 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA - Prague, High Tatras, 
Marienbad. 17 days July. £30. Details from 
Project 67, 2 Carthusian St, E.C.1. 


FRANCE - libertarian camp, fortnight August. 
Few seats available Utilabus. Details Albon, 55 
Station Road, Hailsham, Sx. 


NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House (vege- 
tarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near Broads, 
marvellous sands. Informal atmosphere, gen- 
erous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or phone Hick- 
ling 236. 


Accommodation vacant 


ONE POUND p.w. garden room own entrance 
(furnished) in beautiful West Country town, 
Suit retired man (garden lover). Complete free- 
dom. Box No. 293. 


TWO LIBERTARIANS (any sex) for large com- 
munity flat, W. Hampstead. Unfurnished. Ring 
Peter Simmons, MAI 1849. 


Accommodation wanted 


FLAT/BEDSITTER, pref. share. London. Miss 
B. Carthey, 39 King Henry's Road, N.W.3. 


YOUNG MAN, photographer, 20, active in CND/ 
100, urgently requires accommodation London, 
pref. with unilateralist supporters. First week 
April onwards. David Flude, Garden Flat, 1 
Chatsworth Gdns, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


Diary 


As this Is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent In. To make the service 
as compiete as possible, we urge organiscrs to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date. town, time. place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, orgunisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting Sale or Return Fron: 
Circulauon Dept., 5 Catedonian Rd., N.21. 


10-13 April, Fri-Mon 


CREDITON, DEVON. Yearly Retreat, Posbury 
St Francis. Details: Sec APF, 29 Gt. James St, 


London W.C.1. 


10 April, Friday 


LONDON S.W.2. 8 p.m. Small Hall, Lambeth 
Town Hall. Against conscription public meeting. 
Anti-conscription working group, YCND. 


ANGRY ABOUT HUNGER 


A day’s food: one handful of rice and one of lentils. Pour it on the table 


and then sit quietly looking at it. 


As you read this, millions today have only that. It is what they had 
yesterday and all they hope to have tomorrow. 


A lad of nine wrote us saying: “ It’s a terrible thing, hunger.” 


If everybody became angry about hunger, we would soon have a better 


life for all God's children. 


How angry are you ? 
2s __‘ Penicillin to cure trachoma which can cause blindness. 
5s To pay transport for ‘“‘ free’ milk to provide a child with a large 


glass every day for a year. 
£1 Seeds for a plot of land. 


£10 A simple plough and farm tools. 
£15 A home tent for homeless Algerians. 


£50 A bullock to plough and work. 


£100 A village clinic. 
£150 A well for a whole village. 


Show your anger by sending to the Hon Treasurer, 


WAR ON WANT 


9 Madeley Road Ealing W5 


TRANSLATE YOUR ANGER INTO AN ACT OF LOVE! 


If you pay tax at standard rate, a covenant provides 12s 8d extra on each 26s at 
no cost to you. Jewellery, silver, Old Sheffield bring good prices. Desperate need 
for clothing for refugees. WAR ON WANT DEPOT, Caxton Street South, London 


E.16. 


11-12 April, Sat-Sun 


LONDON N.W.1. 10 am. to 7 p.m. Unity House, 
Euston Road. Policy and planning conference. 
2s. 6d. per day. National C’ttee of 100. 


11-18 April, Sat-Sat 


SWANSEA, CARDIFF, NEWPORT, LYDNEY. 
PyU Film Van touring. Contact: Gibson, The 
Brotherhood Church, Stapleton, Fontefract, 
Yorks. 


11 April, Saturday 


EDINBURGH. 10 am. outside Register Ho (opp 
GPO). ‘* Sanity "' sales. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 3 p.m. 6 Endsleigh Strect. B. 
Joseph: ‘‘ Reality beyond speculation.’’ Order 
of the Great Compaii.ons. 


LONDON W.C.2. 2 p.m. Kingsway Hall (Rm. 31). 
10th annual conference. Fellowship Party. 


LONDON W.C.2, 7.30 p.m. Kingsway Hall. 
Donald Swann, Ronald Mallone etc. on ‘ Uni- 
lateraLsia. t:e FeuoWwsiip arty and tne 
General Election.’"’ Also ‘‘Any Questions?’’ Fel- 
Jowship Party. 


OXFORD. 10 am. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


12 April, Sunday 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Kev. wagnus Rater: “1874 Twins - vung and 
Schweitzer.’ Order of the Great Companions. 


LONDON W.1. 2.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzeoy Sq. “' Wew steps towards co-existence 
beeween cast anu weet’. Speakers: renner 
Brockway, George Doughty, Alec Horslcy, V. 
Vassev, Sir mucuacl wiignt. Cnainuan rrank 
Ailaun. Adm. 2s. Labour reace Fellowship. 


13 April, Monday 


SOUTHEND. 8 p.m. Middleton Hotel. Folk Con- 
Cut Of puace ang iu iuUsic. BOD Davenport 
and Southend Folk Club Singers. Adm. 3s. 
un.on of Snop, Distributive and Allied Workers 
and Southend Folk Club. 


14 April, Tuesday 


CROYDON. 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Park 
Lane. 47th AGM. Mrs. Gwen Catcnpool on 
‘past and West ‘Germany’’. Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom. 


EDINBURGH. 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. Report on 
London waster demonstrations, CND. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House. 
‘‘ Creative Listening.’’ Dr. Rachel Pinney. Crea- 
tive Listening and FoR. 


15 April, Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 6.30 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Bull St. Report from delegates of London con- 
ference. WILPF. 


EXETER. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. House. CND 
meeting. 
LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 


Yoakley Rd. Mr. Frank Beswick on ‘‘ Need 
disarmament cause unemployment?’’ CND. 


16 April, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Bush 
koad, Leytonstone. Fred Spicer on ‘‘ Remin- 
iscences of a bookworm.”’ Fru. 


17 April, Friday 


LONDON N.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Friends House, 
Euston Road. ‘‘ Sanctions against apartheid.”’ 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


18-25 April, Sat-Sat 


LYDNEY and GLOUCESTER. PPU Film Van 
touring. Contact: Gibson, The Brotherhood 
Church, Stapleton, Pontefract, Yorks. 


18-19 April, Sat-Sun 


LONDON W.1. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy 
Square. Conference and AGM of PPU. Send 
ace “ to Gen. Sec. 6 Endsleigh St. W.C.1. for 
etails. 


TORQUAY. Hillsborough Guest House, 14 Brad- 
dons Hill Road East. Conference on ‘' Race 
relations'’. Speakers: Fenner Brockway, MP, 
Donald Groom, Norman Cliff, Emmanuel Onte- 
mentse (Bechuanaland). Brochure from Mr. C. 
Lord, 11 Shiphay Avenue, Torquay. PPU and 
FoR 


18 April, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 2.30 p.m. Folk House, 40 Park St. 
Day school on non-violence. Speakers: April 
Carter and Michael Randle. Chairman: Jane 
Wassman. CND. 


LONDON N.16. 11 am. Outside Friends Mtg 
House, Yvakley Road. Cherry tree planting 
ceremony, Speakers and refreshments. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7 p.m. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq. Open forum on policy of unilateral dis- 
armament. Organised by many branches of 
peace movement. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact Toby Hodgkin, YCND. 


MANCHESTER. 3.30 p.m. Grosvenor Square. 
Pilgrimage via Oxford Rd, Oxford St, Peter St, 
Mount St, Albert Square, Cross St, Markct St, 
Victoria St to Cathedral. 4.30 p.m. Service in 
Cathedral. Christian CND. 


TORQUAY. 7.45 p.m. YMCA, Castle Road, Castle 
Circus. Public mtg on race relations. Part of 
PPU and FoR conference. 


21 April, Tuesday 

HIGH WYCOMBE. 7.30 p.m. Wesley Ch., Priory 
Road. Dr. Rachel Pinney: ‘' Creative Listen- 
ing.’ FoR and Creative Listening. 


25 April, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2. 3.30 p.m. Westminster Friends 
Mtg House, 52 St Martins Lane. Peace News 
Annual Readers’ meeting. Reports, questions, 


discussion, refreshments. 
ASPECTS OF 


ICA VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions until 
May 


“‘ Violence in Modern Society ” 


C. H. Rolph (sociologist, editor of “ The 
Police and the Public "; legal corres- 
pondent of New Statesman) 


THURSDAY 9 APRIL, 8.15 p.m. 
“ Picabia ” 


Discussion between Ronald Hunt, 
Jean-Jacques Lebel, Robert Melville 
and Simon Watson Taylor 


WEDNESDAY 15 APRIL, 8.15 p.m. 


“ Films of Action and Violence in 
Painting ” 


David Thompson’s “ Francis Bacon*"; 
Paul Falkenberg’s and Hans Hamuth’s 
“ Jackson Pollock ”; and Jan Vrijman's 
“The Reality of Karel Appel ™; 
introduced by Kenneth Coutts-Smith 


THURSDAY 16 APRIL, 8.15 p.m. 
Admission 5s, members 3s; 
students half-price 


For details of further lectures and mem- 
bership of the ICA please apply to the 
Secretary, 17 Dover St, W.1 GRO 6186 
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lrish itinerants’ campaigner arrested 


Grattan Puxon, a 25-year-old journalist 
and pacifist who initiated a campaign on 
behalf of travelling people in Southern 
Ireland, is at present remanded on bail 
in the sum of £500, following his arrest 
in Dublin by Special Branch detectives 
on February 29. He is charged under 
Section 30 of the Offences against the 
State Act with possesion of explosives 
with intent to injure or damage persons 
or property. The authorities claimed that 
they had found explosives in a garden at 
the rear of a house in Dublin belonging 
to him. He has answered that he is com- 
pletely innocent of the charge. 

Five months ago Grattan Puxon and 
his wife started a campaign on behalf 
of travelling people based on recom- 
mendations made by a Government 
commission. They formed an Itinerant 
Action Group among 200 travellers 
camped on the outskirts of Dublin and 
set up home with the people. They 
organised demonstrations in Dublin, 


using caravans and carts, demanding the 
setting-up of recognised caravan parks 
with running water, sanitary arrange- 
ments and facilities for teaching as had 
been advocated by the Government re- 
port, but official reaction was one of 
annoyance. j 

At Christmas the Action Group decided 
to build a school, and this was erected 
illegally on land belonging to the City 
Corporation and opened by a writer, 
Peadar O’Donnell. At dawn a week 
later two lorry loads of Corporation 
workmen accompanied by fifty police- 
men arrived at the camp to carry out 
an eviction and tear down the school. 
The itinerants decided to offer no re- 
sistance, but they refused to yoke up 
the horses to their caravans. The 
caravans were lined up on the side of 
the road, and, as the itinerants moved 
away some hours later, the school and 
six shacks built by families who had no 
other covering burned behind them. 


UN trade conference opens 


ae dae 


Ernesto Guevara, Cuba’s Minister of Industry, at the United Nations trade 


conference in Geneva. 


On March 25, in the first week of the conference, Dr. 


Guevara drew applause for his denunciation of South Africa’s racial policy; and 
on March 27 the Afro-Asian countries, Trinidad, Jamaica and Yugoslavia announced 
that they would not co-operate at the conference with South Africa or Portugal. 

The conference is limited to United Nations members, and several countries are 
therefore excluded from it; they include East Germany, North Korea, North 


Vietnam and China. 


When the nationalist Chinese representative rose to speak 


on April 1, Communist delegates left the hall. 

On March 25 Dr. Guevara attacked the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which he said 
was an American capitalist instrument for holding the under-developed countries 
back. Kenya and Nigeria have expressed a similar view; but India has recom- 
mended that GATT should be expanded to tinclude representatives from all 
trading countries including those of the Soviet bloc. The Soviet delegate on 
March 27 refrained from criticising GATT, but called for a new international 
trading organisation under the auspices of the United Nations. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents Is 


or 
take advantage of this 
special offer 

8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London W.C.2 
pn36 


Since that day the itinerants have been 
forcibly removed eight times from 
Corporation sites. Despite protests, the 
authorities have used trade union labour 
to have their wagons dragged off the 
land and tents pulled down. They have 
been manhandled by men _ ordered 
against their consciences to do this 
work by officials. Some of the men 
have refused and walked off the job. 
This steadfast passive resistance, car- 
ried out by people easily aroused to 
violence, has provoked questions in the 
Dail (the Parliament of the Republic of 
Ireland). The demonstrations have had 
the support of many students and trade 
unionists. (An account of action by 
students to block the authorities at one 
of the evictions appeared in Peace News 
on January 31.) 

After his arrest Grattan Puxon was de- 
tained for 57 hours; later. he was trans- 
ferred to hospital suffering from two 
poisoned fingers. A constant guard was 
maintained outside the ward while he 
received ten days’ treatment, including 
a minor operation. He was re-arrested 
on leaving hospital and was granted bail 
when he appeared at a magistrates’ 


Australians appeal 
to de Gaulle 


Last Saturday Miss Jean Richards, an 
Australian Quaker from Sydney, arrived 
in London on her way to France on a 
mission of peace. ‘She has been chosen 
as the delegate of thousands of Aus- 
tralians who want to appeal to General 
de Gaulle to renounce the H-bomb and 
help to create a new spirit in inter 
national affairs. 
Miss Richards flew to Paris last Tuesday, 
where she will spend a week in talks 
with French officials and other interes- 
ted parties. A statement issued by the 
Northern Friends’ Peace Board on 
April 2 said that “an interview with 
the French President is being con- 
fidently sought through the good offices 
of the French Embassy in Australia and 
omer agencies.” 
The statement goes on to say that a 
spontaneous mass movement of opinion 
among thousands of Australians has re- 
cently Jed to the decision to send Miss 
Richards, who is the secretary of the 
Australian Quaker Peace Committee, to 
France. 
The mission to France is an idea, not an 
organisation: it ,has no officers or com- 
mittee and is not affiliated to any other 
body. British and French Quakers are 
offering services and among numerous 
supporters are many Churches of all 
denominations and thousands of ordi- 
nary Australians from all walks of life. 
Since March 8, when Jean Richards was 
asked to represent the movement, she 
has spoken to large audiences in 
Sydney’s largest theatres and churches. 
Radio stations, national TV and news- 
papers have run features and interviews. 
he reason for sending a mission to 
General de Gaulle and the French 
Government is because France is the 
nation immediately capable of joining 
the nuclear club, and therefore in a 
osition to take the moral initiative 
involved in the renunciation of nuclear 
weapons. 


court on March 11. Depositions are to 
be taken on April 14. 

The itinerants believed until recently 
that their campaign would be successful. 
They have been shaken by the arrest of 
Grattan Puxon and the charges brought 
against him, and they fear that the 
authorities will defeat them by break- 
ing up the Itinerant Action Group and 
discrediting Puxon’s name. However, a 
barrister has offered his services free 
and the Civil Liberties Association is 
giving assistance as are a number of 
quite prominent people. Grattan Puxon 
feels, nevertheless, that the police may 
well obtain a conviction. 


Swiss jets too 
fast to use 


The Swiss Air Force has just started 
taking delivery of 100 Mirage III BS jet 
fighters, which have cost 1,500 million 
Swiss francs (approximately £125 mil- 
lion). Unfortunately, it has now been 
discovered that the fighters fly so fast 
(at twice the speed of sound) that within 
five minutes of leaving any air base in 
Switzerland they will have crossed the 
frontier. 


The planes are useless for ground-attack 
purposes, since they move too fast, and 
are equally of no practical use for air 
defence, since by the time it is apparent 
that enemy bombers are heading for 
Swiss targets, they will have time to 
hit their target and turn round before 
the planes can leave the ground. At 
the moment, the planes are merely “toys 
for squadron leaders,” the Basle news- 
paper A-Z commented. - Der Spiegel. 


New Italian journal 
of non-violence 


The first edition of a journal entitled 
Azione Nonviolenta has just been issued 
by the Italian Movimento nonviolento 
per la pace centred in Perugia. The 
uccision lo pubusn this journal was 
taken at the international seminar on 
non-violence held in Perugia in August 
last year. Technical difficulties delayed 
the production for some months. 
The first issue contains an article by 
Peter Cadogan entitled “ Non-violence 
in action for a new society.” Peter 
Cadogan is very active on the Inter- 
national Sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee of 100 and took part in the seminar 
in Perugia. There is in addition an 
article by Pietro Pinna, secretary of the 
Italian Consulta della Pace and the 
first conscientious objector in Italy, 
about recent non-violent actions there, 
also an article about Danilo Dolci's fast 
at Roccamena, Sicily. 


It is hoped to produce the journal 
monthly but this depends on whether 
enough support is received in the way 
of subscriptions. The aim of the publi- 
cation is to spread the understanding of 
non-violence in Italy and to encourage 
the formation of non-violent direct 
action groups. 

Communications should be addressed te 
Movimento nonviolento per Ia _ pace, 
Casella Postale 201, Perugia, Italy. 


Bodger to the rescue 


Bodger is back. Bodger is one of Flook’s 
friends, and he has come back to the 
pages of the Daily Mail to help Flook 
through his next adventure. 


Flook’s last adventure concerned the 
election of a new clock-winder for Big 
Ben; during it he had offensive weapons 
planted on him by the police and was 
put in the Tower for satirical activities. 
All ended happily when Big Ben stopped 
at one minute to closing time, and the 
country was allowed to get on by itself 
for six months while the candidates 
went off for a long drink. 


Flook’s new adventure is starting rather 
slowly. Perhaps Bodger’s arrival will 
warm it up - but I think the pause is 
really due to the vague state of politics 
at the moment. We shall see. 

So far this reads rather like a com- 
mercial for the Daily Mail. And as Con- 
servative papers go, you could do a lot 
worse than the Mail. But what I’m 
really getting at is this: if we had 


enough money, we could buy Flook. 
We'd need quite a lot, I imagine; but 
what is a few thousand pounds com- 
pared with the distinction of having 
Flook grace our pages? 


Or you could make it a few hundred, 
and we could pay some bills. We're 
tolerant. ROD PRINCE 


total since February 1 


£218 


contributions this week £22 12 2 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London Nl 
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The coup in Brazil-end of 
the Alliance for Progress ? 


On Wednesday, April 1, the President 
of Brazil, Joao Goulart, was deposed in 
a coup d’état and forced into exile. 
Ademar Barros, Governor of Sao Paulo 
state, one of the principal supporters of 
the coup, said that its aim was to “sweep 
Communism out of Brazil.” Ranieri 
Mazzilli, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a relatively obscure and mod- 
erate politician, is to act as President 
under the constitution until Congress 
elects a new President. 


President Johnson almost immediately 
sent a message to Senhor Mazzilli con- 
gratulating him on _ Brazil’s having 
changed its government within the 
framework of the constitution, and on 
Friday, April 3, Dean Rusk, US Secre- 
tary of State, said that the United States 
was ready ‘‘to work very closely” with 
the new government of Brazil. “The 
Johnson message,” the New York Times 
commented in its April 4-5 issue, “had 
the effect of clearly establishing United 
States recognition of the new regime 
seas than 24 hours after Mr Mazzilli took 
office.” 


Why did the coup take place? What 
sort of man is Goulart? What were the 
forces opposing him and what does the 
coup mean for the future of Brazil? 


Joao Goulart became President of Brazil 
in September, 1961, following the 
resignation of Janio Quadros. Quadros 
had been elected only seven months 
earlier with the largest majority of any 
presidential candidate in Brazilian 
history. In a statement on his resigna- 
tion, Quadros said he had been “defeated 
by the forces of reaction’. The precise 
reasons for his resignation, however, re- 
mained mysterious. During his short 
term of office he had moved Brazil’s 
foreign policy towards greater independ- 
ence of the United States - he announced 
his intention to resume diplomatic reJa- 
tions with the Soviet Union, concluded 
economic agreements with several Com- 
munist countries and showed a friendly 
attitude towards Cuba - and this had led 
to cr'ticism from members of the Roman 
Catho'ic Church, some leaders of the 
armed forces, the Opposition parties and 
sevcral leading newspapers. It was 
gencrally assumed that he had resigned 
because he was unable to carry out pro- 
grecsive measures in home and foreign 
policy in the face of opposition from the 
right, probably supported by US financial 


interests. Publicly at least, however, 
the Kennedy Administration maintained 
friendly relations with Quadros. 


Goulart, the elected Vice-President, was 
in Peking on a trade mission at the time 
of Quadros’ resignation. Three days 
after the resignation, the ministers of 
war, air and the navy (all military men) 
sent a message to Ranieri Mazzilli, the 
acting President, stating that they re- 
garded Goulart’s return to Brazil as 
“inappropriate” in the interests of 
national security and were not prepared 
to allow him to re-enter the country. 
Eventually, a compromise was worked 
out under which Goulart assumed the 
presidency under an amended constitu- 
tion greatly restricting the powers of 
the president. 


Despite accusations by the military that 
he was irresponsible and a_ fellow- 
traveller, Goulart pursued at first quite 
moderate policies. His government was 
supported in Congress by the Social 
Democrats and the National Democratic 
Union, two parties of the centre, 
although he came himself from the 
Brazilian Labour Party and drew his 
following largely from the trade unions. 
In foreign affairs, he continued the 
Quadros policy of friendship with both 
the major power blocs: he re-established 
dip'omatic relations with the Soviet 
Union and (on a visit to President 
Kennedy in April, 1962) re-affirmed 
Brazil’s commitment to the Alliance for 
Progress and the US-dominated Organ- 
isation of American States. 


Although Goulart advocated reforms at 
home (in accordance with the stated 
policy of the Alliance for Progress), he 
was careful to show his friendship for 
foreign capital. In a speech to the US 
Congress during his visit to Washington, 
he stated, “I have repeatedly said that 
we nourish no prejudice against foreign 
capital and the technical collaboration 
of the more advanced countries.”” When 
the state of Rio Grande do Sul expro- 
priated a subsidiary company of the 
International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation of New York in February, 
1962, and offered only $400,000 com- 
pensation, Goulart stepned in and agreed 
to make a loan to IT&T of about 80% of 
the estimated value of the expropriated 
property (between $6 and 8 million). 
Late, the Brazilian Government passed 
a law regulating the expropriation of 


foreign-owned utility companies, pro- 
viding for full compensation. 


For a time the United States seemed 
well disposed towards the Goulart 
government. On March 25, 1963, the 
US announced an agreement to grant 
Brazil aid amounting to nearly $400 mil- 
lion over a period of twelve months: 
and David Bell, administrator of the US 
Agency for International Development, 
told Dr Dantas, Brazil's Minister of 
Finance, that the US Government was 
“deeply impressed” by the way the 
Brazilian economic stabilisation and de 
velopment programme had been initia- 


ted. 

But Goulart - and the Alliance for Pro- 
gress - were less and less able to cope 
with Brarzil’s economic problems, par- 
ticularly its balance of payments crisis 
and serious inflation. In the past year 
the cost of living had risen by over 80%. 
Goulart was driven to take more radical 
measures. In a message to Congress on 
March 16 he asked for the extension of 
the franchise to illiterates - more than 
half the adult population - in an effort 
to shift the balance of political power 
leftwards. He also sought power for the 
Government to take over huge areas of 
unworked land and to enable it to pay 
for expropriated land in Government 
bonds instead of cash. According to a 
report in the Guardian on March 17, 
“He explained that the principle to be 
followed was that nobody must be per- 
mitted to maintain unproductive land 
through the rights of property.” He also 
called for the removal of the ban on the 
outlawed Communist Party and the ex- 
tension of the franchise to military per- 
sonnel, 

Opposition to Goulart grew among the 
landowners, middle classes, army leaders 
and the US Government, leading finally 
to his overthrow last week. 

Goulart has been presented by his op- 
ponents, the US Administration and 
some British papers (The Observer and 
Sunday Times, for instance) as having 
made a mess of the Brazilian economy, 
as an opportunist, a near-Communist 
and a would-be dictator. The evidence 
for all these charges is very thin. Gou- 
lart did not create Brazil’s economic 
troubles; he inherited them (as did 
Quadros before him). If Goulart moved 
more and more to the left during his 
presidency, it was because he discovered 
(again like Quadros) that the vested 


interests of the Brazilian ruling class 
and US capital were preventing any sig- 
nificant social and economic reform. 


The New York Times revealed on March 
20 an apparent shift in US policy to 
wards Latin America: 
“The United States was reported yes- 
terday to be considering modification 
of its policy of actively opposing 
rightist military dictatorships that 
may emerge in Latin America. It will 
continue, however, its forceful oppo- 
sition to Communist dictatorships 
such as the one in Cuba. 
“The new policy, under which the 
United States would no longer seek 
to punish military juntas for over- 
throwing democratic regimes, was out- 
lined Tuesday night (March 17) by 
Thomas C. Mann, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
. .. Its immediate effect would be to 
eliminate the deterrent against coups 
d’etat that, in the view of the Ken 
nedy Administration, was represented 
by its policy of denying diplomatic 
relations and economic aid to newly 
created military regimes unless they 
offered firm assurances of quickly re- 
storing democratic rule.” 
Two weeks later a right-wing coup had 
overthrown Goulart in Brazil. Twenty- 
four hours later, the US recognised and 
welcomed the new government. This 
was the seventh coup d’état in Latin 
America in the last few years. 
The Brazilian coup has shown up the 
Alliance for Progress as largely a sham. 
The US Government must support and 
protect US capital in Latin America. US 
investors work with and through the 
property-owning classes of these coun- 
tries. Economic progress can come only 
through land and tax reforms which 
would diminish the wealth and weaken 
the power of these classes. This is why 
the Alliance for Progress makes almost 
no progress. 
There has been one successful social 
revolution in Latin America - in Cuba. 
But the Cuban revolution has been 
b’oody, authoritarian and dependent on 
help from the Communist countries. 
The aim of the Alliance for Progress 
was to show that there was a middle 
path for Latin America between the 
Cuban model and the traditional right- 
wing dictatorships. The meaning of the 
eee coup may be that this plan has 
ailed. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


With the possibility of conscription in 
the air, it’s worth remembering examples 
of resistance to it in other times and 
places. A story in the February issue 
of the New Zealand Christian Pacifist 
tells of a revolt by schoolboys in 1909, 
when a surprise measure of conscription 
was introduced. 


In the 1908 elections, the Prime Minister 
of New Zealand had repudiated the idea 
of compulsory service; but the 1909 
Defence Act required every boy from 
the age of 12 to 21 to enlist. The en- 
listed boys and youths were liable for 
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military service or training until the 
age of SO. 
The boys formed a ‘“ Passive Resisters’ 
Union”, which published its own monthly 
paper. Upto June 1913, there were over 
3,000 convictions for refusal to obey the 
law, and a number of boys were im- 
prisoned in a military fortress, where 
they went on hunger strike against 
attempts to impose military duties on 
them. 
Better conditions and the abandonment 
of military duties were conceded to the 
imprisoned boys by the Cabinet after 
de‘egates to the 1913 Labour Congress 
marched to Parliament to protest. The 
conscription age was also raised from 12 
to 14; but it takes more than a hunger 
strike to defeat a government, and the 
conscription law stayed. 

* * * 


Whether we shall have conscription 
back, like so many other things, remains 
to be seen. Meanwhile, as they say, the 
pre-election campaign is running true to 
form. Mr Maudling’s alleged party 
political broadcast on Monday night 
must have propelled a good 334% of the 
floating voters across into the Labour 
pond - he appeared to have been briefed 
by people whose statistical knowledge 
stopped short at simple arithmetic. 

I can only think that the Conservatives 


want to lose the election. What with the 
coyness over the date and the fuss about 
Enoch Powell, about the only thing 
necessary to complete their confusion 
is the revelation that Lord Home takes 
Purple Hearts. 


As for Mr Powell, I admire his confi- 
dence and his consistency. Like the sup- 
porters of Mao Tse-tung, his views 
appear perfectly logical as long as you 
accept his basic premise - that capitalism 
is the ideal way to organise the country’s 
economic life. Or in Chairman Mao’s 
case, the class war. I have a soft spot 
for extremists - and just as Vanguard is 
more interesting than the Daily Worker, 
Mr Powell is better television than Mr 
Maudling. Without extremists, politics 
would be a regime of the day-to-day, and 
principles would go unremarked. I 
hope the Tories don’t drive Mr Powell 
out of the pack. 


* * * 


Commenting on last week’s letter from 
Mr Leader, who was refused permission 
to land at Southampton en route from 
the USA to France, a reader writes that 
awkward immigration officers are not 
only to be found at Southampton. He 
says: 

“While travelling in North America 

last summer as a student I wanted to 

visit Canada. I had a British pass- 


An example to remember 


port; I had enough money not to seem 
a liability; I had bus and plane 
tickets to take me away again; I was 
not even politically suspicious. Despite 
these I was detained for a whole day 
for interrogation and investigation, for 
no apparently rational purpose.” 


And that was on “the longest undefended 
frontier in the world.” 
* * * 


I find it hard to sce who is supposed to 
benefit from the proposed hanging in 
Australia of Dr Bell, the Glasgow-born 
lecturer who killed his mentally retarded 
son. Readers might usefully represent 
their objections to the High Commis- 
sioner for Australia, Australia House, 
Strand, London W.C.2. 


* * * 


Factual footnote to my complaint last 
week about military violations of air 
space. There seems to have been noth 
ing unusual about the flight over East 
Germany on March 10 this year by a 
USAF RB66, except that the plane was 
unlucky enough to have been shot down. 
According to a recent issue of Der 
Spiegel, in the years 1961-63 there were 
77 Western flights over East Germany, 
and 95 Soviet flights over West Germany. 
That makes about 1.1 “navigational 
errors” a week. 
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Richard Boston 


William Golding 
(photo courtesy Faber & Faber) 


The art of 


William 


There are two main reasons why 
William Golding seems to me of the 
very highest importance amongst those 
who are writing in English at the 
present moment. Firstly, because he 
seems to be attempting to make a state- 
ment about what it is to be a human 
being, and this is something which con- 
cerns us all, and secondly because in 
doing so he is making a highly original 
use of the form of the novel. 


From his first novel, Lord of the Flies 
(published just ten years ago), the view 
of man he has presented has been very 
pessimistic. Lord of the Flies, in telling 
the story of a group of English school- 
boys abandoned on an ideal tropical 
island, showed them reduced to murder- 
ous savages, and showed the world of 
decent values, of liberalism and common 
sense, destroyed by violence and human 
irrationality. For most people this novel 
probably seemed too pessimistic, but its 
success and rapid acceptance as a 
modern classic have shown that it is a 
view that most people in a post-Ausch- 
witz, post-Hiroshima world have not 
found easy to reject. 


“What is man, that thou are mindful 
of him? and the son of man that thou 
visitest him? 

“For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and _ hast 
crowned him with glory and honour.” 


The psalmist’s question is one that must 
be asked again by each generation, and 
if ours cannot accept that man is 
crowned with glory and honour, it must 
find some different answer. The answers 
of the past can be divided under two 
main heads. There is the one that 
idealises the position of man, as does 
the psalmist, and as does Hamlet: 
“What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculty! in form, in moving, how ex- 
press and admirable! in action how 
like an angel! in apprehension how 
like a god! the beauty of the world! 
the paragon of animals.” 
But even Hamlet hints at the other 
view when towards the end of the same 
speech he calls man “this quintessence 
of dust”. Lear likewise sees ‘ unaccom- 
modated man” as a “ poor, bare, forked 
animal.” Swift went further still in his 
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Golding 


portrayal of the Yahoos in showing man 
as the most beastly, vicious and cruel 
of all animals in comparison with whom 
the horses are noble and_ rational 
creatures. 

To some extent these two views are 
mutually exclusive; for how can we have 
a consistent view of man that includes, 
say, Auschwitz as well as Bach’s Art of 
Fugue, both Hiroshima and Rembrandt’s 
portraits? On the other hand, if horses 
could not commit the destruction of 
Dresden, only a Yahoo can write a 
Hamlet or an Iliad or a love lyric. And 
because William Golding seems to be 
trying to resolve in twentieth century 
terms such problems about the nature 
of man, he seems to me extremely 
important. 


The other reason J gave for his impor- 
tance is the use he is making of the 
novel in working out his themes. Not 
since Conrad have we had a novelist 
who has written with such impersonality, 
writing not, as have so many novelists 
of this century, about himself, but about 
problems that concern us all, and pre- 
senting them in such dramatic terms. 
Golding works like a poet, not by direct 
statement, but by enacting his argument 
through the opposing forces of the 
novel, by allusions to the literature of 
the past, and by creating in a language 
that is both clear and loaded with mean- 
ing works of art that have their 
significance only by being grasped as a 
whole. This method requires the very 
closest attention from the reader, and 
if the meaning is sometimes elusive, it 
may be that it is the reader that is at 
fault, as is sometimes the case in T. S. 
Eliot’s poetry (though perhaps both 
writers at times make too great de- 
mands on the reader). 

But, again as with T. S. Eliot, because 
of his extraordinary skill as a literary 
artist, William Golding commands 
admiration and attention even when he 
is dealing with religious themes with 
which a reader such as myself is not 
much concerned. Here Golding is very 
different from such Catholic writers as 
Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh, 
whom I read with considerable enjoy- 
ment up to the point at which I find 
myself saying “Here comes the com- 
mercial” and all the Roman Catholic 
doctrine starts being ladled on. With 
Eliot and Golding it is different, because 
the religious feelings grow from the 
work and are integral parts of it, and 
never seem to have been applied after- 
wards. 

This is why Lord of the Flies and Free 
Fall, both concerned with free will and 
original sin (though never abstractly), 
are compelling to a non-believer such as 
myself in a way that Graham Greene’s 
A Burnt-Out Case never begins to be. 
William Golding’s new novel, The 
Spire,* is set in mediaeval England. 
Jocelin, the Dean of the Cathedral, is 
intent on adding to the body of the 
cathedral a spire four hundred feet in 
height. Even if one was ignorant of 


* Faber, 18s. 
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Mr Golding’s previous works one would 
guess that the spire was symbolic, and 
even without reading Freud one would 
guess that the symbolism was at least 
in part sexual. This the author makes 
fairly explicit early on. Jocelin is look- 
ing at a model of the cathedral. 


“The model was like a man lying on 
his back. The nave was his legs 
placed together, the transepts on 
either side were his arms outspread. 
The choir was his body; and the Lady 
Chapel was his head. And now also, 
springing, projecting, bursting, erupt- 
ing trom the heart of the building, 
there was its crown and majesty, the 
new spire.” 
The building is forced on by Jocelin’s 
will alone, for the cathedral has no 
foundations and it is apparent that it 
will not be able to bear the weight of 
this enormous spire. Jocelin is sustained 
by his angel which he feels “like the 
warmth of a fire at his back, powerful 
and gentle at the same time.” 
For his colleagues and the unwilling 
builders the spire is ‘“ Jocelin’s folly, 
which will fall, and in its fall, bury and 
destroy the church.” 
Jocelin’s will forces the building up 
stone by stone, well beyond the point 


of rationality, after the foundations have’ 


been fluid and moving and the support- 
ing pillars have begun to sing and 
groan under the weight. Jocelin is pre- 
pared to sacrifice everything for the 
spire. 
Mr Golding’s symbols have always been 
complex, and never more so than here. 
The spire is phallic. It is also a concrete 
manifestation of Jocelin’s egotism, just 
as much as the rock which is created in 
the mind of the drowning Pincher 
Martin in the earlier novel. At one 
point Jocelin thinks “I would like the 
spire to be a thousand feet high... . 
and then I should be able to oversee the 
whole country; and he wondered at him- 
self, remembering whose spire it would 
be. And as if in answer, he thought he 
felt his angel at his back, warming him 
in the wind.” So Jocelin begins to usurp 
the position of God. 
One of Blake’s Proverbs of Hell is “ if 
the fool would persist in his folly he 
would become wise.” Jocelin certainly 
persists in his folly, or Folly, and, Lear- 
like, he does achieve a kind of wisdom 
and knowledge. 
“TI thought it would be simple. I 
thought the spire would complete a 
stone bible, be the apocalypse in 
stone. I never guessed in my folly 
that there would be a new lesson at 
every level, and a new power. Nor 
could I have been told. I had to build 
in faith, against advice. That's the 
only way. But when you build like 
this, men blunt like a poor chisel or 
fly off like the head of an axe. I was 
too taken up with my vision; and the 
vision was enough.” 
For a long time Jocelin sees the spire 
only as “a diagram of the highest 
prayer of all.” But as the inevitable fall 
of the spire becomes apparent even to 
Jocelin, he sees it in other ways. At 


first “it was so simple! It was to be 
my work. I was chosen for it. But then 
the complications began.” He _ sees 
people’s lives crushed by the spire; he 
sees the sexual implications of the spire 
as related to himself and those involved 
in the building. He sees that he was 
chosen not by God but by his own 
egotism and pride. And the angel that 
warms his back turns out to be no more, 
or no less, than a consumption of the 
spine. Though Golding does not quote 
it, one remembers the final words of 
the Sermon on the Mount about the 
“foolish man, which built his house 
upon the sand: And the rain descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house: and it fell; 
and great was the fall of it.” 


The storm that shakes the spire and 
Jocelin and his whole world gives him 
a vision of man like Lear’s “ poor, bare, 
forked animal.” Jocelin sees man as 
“covered in parchment from head to 
foot, parchment stretched or tucked in, 
with curious hairs on top and a mad 
structure of bones to keep it apart... 
he saw all people naked, creatures of 
light brown parchment, which bound in 
their pipes or struts. He saw them pace 
or prance in sheets of woven stuff, with 
the skins of dead animals under their 
feet. .. .” But at the same time he 
achieves a vision of beauty in his per- 
ception of apple blossom and of a flying 
kingfisher. 


The Spire is an extraordinarily complex 
work, and in attempting to describe it, 
I have necessarily had to omit and over- 
simplify. There are so many minutely 
interconnected themes and the symbol- 
ism is so complex that it would need 
many times the available space to un- 
ravel them all. Even Lord of the Flies, 
which seems to me the most simple and 
direct of Mr Golding’s novels, is by the 
standards of most novelists a highly 
complex work. And The Spire is in 
many ways more complex than anything 
else he has written. The range of 
allusion is enormous. I noted references, 
direct or implicit, to, amongst others, 
Greek myths, the Bible (repeatedly), 
Blake and Eliot, and there are probably 
a great many others I missed. 

A work of such complexity needs a long 
time to settle itself into a reader’s mind 
and for all its implications to become 
apparent - considerably longer than is 
available for reviewing a book fairly 
close to its publication date. I am not 
ashamed to admit that I do not fully 
understand this book. Perhaps this is 
my own stupidity. Or perhaps it is that 
a week or so is not long enough to come 
to terms with a complicated work of 
art, as a reviewer must try to. At any 
rate I know that it is a book I shall 
read again, which is not anything I 
would say of most new books I read. 
But this is faint praise, and like all 
Mr Golding’s work it deserves more than 
that. For some time I have been con- 
vinced that Mr Golding is amongst the 
most important writers of the century, 
and The Spire has done nothing to 
change this opinion. 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Vilhelm Aubert is a professor in 
the sociology of law, and a member 
of the hoard of directors of the 
Institute for Social Research, Oslo. 
He was one of the founders of the 
socialist weekly Orientering, and 
has been a member of the Nor- 
wegian Campaign Against Atomic 
Weapons. 


In this article, which first appeared 
in the December 1963 issue of the 
Norwegian magazine Pax, Profes- 
sor Aubert proposes the establish- 
ment of a government department 
to work for peace. 


Many signs indicate that the world is 
now moving into a new international 
epoch. The deepest reason for this is 
that the significance of nuclear weapons 
has now been widely recognised. The 
danger of nuclear weapons has begun to 
influence political affairs, most clearly 
in the nuclear test-ban treaty and the 
establishment of the “hot line” between 
Moscow and Washington. 


The condition that is now emerging will 
hardly become stable. But one feature 
1s permanent: the existence of nuclear 
weapons, and the knowledge of how they 


Vilhelm Aubert 


DEPARTMENT FOR PEACE 


a plea for professionalism 


can be produced, has for all time revolu- 
tionised the conditions for rational 
thought about defence and peace. 


Now, we from a pacifist or anti-nuclear 
quarter have time after time asserted 
that a “completely new” factor has 
entered the situation. This has been 
meant as an appeal for a re-appraisal 
of military defence. But if the situation 
is “completely new”, we must realise 
that the conditions for traditional 
pacifist thought have also changed. It 
would be strange if the main principles 
that have been developed for ensuring 
national interests by military means in 
wartime should have become invalid 
without the pacifist critique of those 
principles also at some points having 
become irrelevant or invalid. 


In recent years the argument for mili- 
tary defence has swung strongly away 
from the old view of the armed forces 
as the means with which to win war. 
The main emphasis has now been laid 
upon the capacity of weapons, and 
especially nuclear weapons, to prevent 
war. It is widely believed that we owe 
the relative peace that has prevailed in 
the world in the last 18 years to the 
balance of terror. Admittedly, most 
strategic theories have assumed that 
weapons and divisions in condition to 
fight and win certain types of limited 
wars need to be found as well: but the 


‘A practical policy’ 


The December 1963 number of Paz, the attractive and alert monthly 
magazine of Folkereisning mot Krig (the People’s Rising Against War - 
the Norwegian section of the War Resisters’ International), was described 
by its editors as, of all the numbers in their two years of publication, 


“in many ways the most important... 


.” It was an attempt to move 


outside the traditional bounds of doctrinal pacifism into the field of a 
practical policy for peace; as the editors say, “to gather all that we 
believe lies in the conception ‘non-military peace policy ‘." 

The take-off point for the issue was Professor Vilhelm Aubert’s proposal 
to establish a government department to co-ordinate Norway’s efforts 


to win and maintain peace. 


In addition to Professor Aubert’s major article (which is published 
here), the December issue of Pax contained a series of specialist articles 
developing in greater detail the various fields which he suggested should 
be included in a Department for Peace in the Norwegian Government. 
The various authors differed among themselves in a number of ways, 
but all agreed that Aubert’s proposal was worthwhile as a basis for a 
fruitful discussion on how Norway’s contribution to peace should be 


administered. 


These contributors - not all of whom are pacifists - are: 


Gunnar Garbo, Liberal Member of the Storting (parliament) and mem- 
ber of the Government’s Committee on Disarmament (writing on “ The 


Office for Disarmament’); 


Karl Nondrup Dahl, past chairman of the Norwegian Society of Students 
and now a secretary in the Social Department, and member of the 
Board and Peace Corps Committee of the Norwegian (Overseas) 
Development Help (writing on “The Office for Development Help and 


Peace Corps ”’); 


Lieutenant Colonel Bjorn Egge, for three years assigned to NATO 
headquarters in Paris, was for seven months Chief of the United 
Nations Information Service in the Congo, and is now assigned to the 
Norwegian Defence Staff (writing on ‘“ The Office for International 


Security Forces ’’). 


Johan Galtung, Director of the Department for Conflict and Peace 
Research of the Oslo Institute for Social Research, and last year 
UNESCO social science expert in Chile (writing on “The Office for 


Peace Research ”’); 


Tor Bjerkman, Editor of Pax (writing on “ The Office for Education ”); 
Rolf Thue, Information Chief of the Norwegian Civil Defence (writing 
on ‘ The Office for Civil Defence ’’); and 


Lars Porsholt, formerly a Doctor of Law in Czechoslovakia, who since 
1939 has lived in Norway and is now a consultant in the government 
Price Directorate (writing on ‘The Office for Resistance to Occupation”). 
The December 1963 issue of Pax also contained special amplified com- 
ments on whether or not such a Department for Peace should be 
established and why. These comments were by: Dr Arild Haland (Yes); 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange (No; the existing Foreign Ministry is 
satisfactory); Lieutenant-Colonel Bjorn Egge (No, but new Offices within 
existing departments might be useful); Johanne Reutz Gjermos (Yes); 
Minister of Defence Gudmun Harlem (No; existing departments are 
adequate); Director Gunnar Randers (No); and Finn Gustavsen, Peoples’ 
Socialist Party’s Member of the Storting, (Yes). 


working of the deterrent has been the 
dominant theme. 


In this situation arms-reduction negoti- 
ations, help to underdeveloped lands and 
similar positive actions have been com- 
monly considered as links in defence 
efforts. More and more often it is said by 
responsible politicians that a country’s 
national and physical integrity cannot 
be made safe by military means, or by 
such means alone. The concept of “de- 
fence” has been broadened to contain 
a range of activities that earlier have 
not had any recognised connection with 
the tasks of the armed forces. 


This development has been character- 
ised by the inclusion in official security 
policy of particular elements in the 
pacifist or non-military interpretation of 
the peace problem. 


In non-military defence work, such as 
disarmament, help to the developing 
countries, and the peace corps, military 
officers play a significant role. It looks 
as though precisely the experts in the 
application of violence can easily be- 
come experts in the alternatives to the 
application of violence. Disarmament is 
today not simply a question of heaving 
all weapons into the sea. The inter- 
national agreements and rules of law 
that must form the framework for com- 
prehensive disarmament presuppose in- 
spection and control. Both the shaping 
of the principles of disarmament, and 
the control of an agreement, are today 
unthinkable without the support of a 
considerable military expertise. The 
same holds for the international police 
work that has been carried on under 
the UN, and which more and more 
becomes an alternative to the use by 
nations of force and threat of violence. 
The users of minimum violence, and of 
non-violent methods, can at many points 
usefully learn from the experiences of 
users of violence. 


The pacifist and the anti-war movement 
has today come to a crossroads. Pacifism 
has to renew itself to make its proposals 
concrete, and to shape practical policies 
that are no longer politically utopian. 
Pacifism also faces competition or co- 
operation with groups that earlier have 
had a completely different basis for 
moral action, for example the military. 


Peace work has hitherto for the most 
part been an amateur affair. The role 
of amateurs is certainly not yet played 
out. But it is a characteristic trait of 
modern industrialised society that pro- 
fessionalism is a prerequisite for getting 
something done. It is more and more 
uncommon for official bodies or private 
enterprises themselves to launch impor- 
tant programmes without the assistance 
of experts with higher education or with 
experience in the appropriate area. An 
idea does not become an action pro- 
gramme before its form has been skil- 
fully improved, before experts have 
clarified it, and have begun to translate 
it from an idea into reality. Here lies 
a great challenge to the traditional 
peace movement that has been moralis- 
tic and guided by common sense rather 
than scientific and specialised. 


If modern peace work is to become 
effective, it must in some degree become 
the concern of professionals. Disarm- 
ament, help to the developing countries, 
non-violent resistance, international poli- 
tical work and similar tasks, require 
specialists in the same or even a higher 
degree than military defence has done. 
And even military officers in certain 
of these fields may have better technical 
backgrounds than amateurs, although 
their education and occupational ethics 
are not fully adapted to these tasks. A 
new type of specialist is required, 
educated and trained especially with a 
view to meeting the future security 
problems in a world where war ‘no 
longer solves any question”. And it 
requires official organs that can con- 


stitute the institutional basis for the 
solution of these new problems, and 
where the new specialists can develop 
and test their professional ethics and 
their practical methods. 


At best the world is moving now toward 
a condition in which the danger of 
nuclear war between East and West is 
removed or sharply reduced. If that 
happens, it does not mean that the 
security problem is solved once and for 
all. No fundamental international pro- 
blem can be solved once and for all. 
Peace must be maintained. It demands 
a development on the world scale of 
the functions that the single nation 
maintains, not only peace and order, 
but friendly relations between groups, 
sections of the population, and districts. 
It requires an international police and 
judicial system, an international social 
politics, international means of mass 
communication, etc. 


The vacuum that comes into existence 
in our defence policy when the enemy, 
war, disappears will not be regretted. 
But it will demand to be filled with 
another defence policy, directed against 
the large and fundamental sources of 
conflict in the world today. It is quite 
unrealistic to believe that if or when 
the conflict between East and West is 
settled, the security problems in the 
world will cease to be important. 


From a pacifist point of view I am 
opposed to the foreign policy Norway 
has followed for the past 15 years. I 
believe Norway would be more secure if 
it followed a defence strategy that gives 
the first priority to the struggle against 
the weapons themselves and against the 
causes of war. But that is not politically 
possible today. And it is not the 
purpose of this article to emphasise 
well-known moral viewpoints. 


The purpose is to present a proposal 
for a new administrative body that 
accepts the consequences of the alter- 
ations in the view of defence that are 
already rather commonly recognised, 
and that can point a way forward. 
propose that there be established a de- 
partment for peace. The assumption is 
that such a new body in the adminis- 
tration will have great value even 
though everything else in Norwegian 
politics for the time being remains un- 
changed. 


A department for peace would give 
expression to the Norwegian view that 
the defence problem has two aspects. 
Both the Defence Minister and the 
Foreign Minister will assert that their 
respective departments’ work is based 
on the view that a strong military de- 
fence and a definite policy of alliance 
are necessary to maintain the peace. At 
the same time, however, some measures 
are already set in operation, and organs 
now established, that are based upon 
the view that such an outlook on the 
defence problem is inadequate. 


The defence problem has another side. 
In order to ward off war, a policy must 
also be carried out which is directed 
against the causes of war and which 
directly aims at disarmament. One can 
point to various organs that have been 
established in recent years based exactly 
on this view: Norwegian development 
help; the Peace Corps; the Disarmament 
Committee; the Council for Conflict and 
Peace Research. A department for 
peace ought to gather these organs 
within a stronger framework, with a 
Cabinet Minister at the head. 


The concept of defence that lies behind 
the thinking on a peace department has 
two sides. The one concerns attack on 
the causes of war; the other concerns 
non-military methods of resisting a pos- 
sible military attack. In my judgment, 
the first side is most important. The 
activities which fall in under this form 
of defence are: arms-reduction, develop- 
ment help, peace corps, training of con- 
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tingents for international police forces, 
peace research, and educational work. 
But irrespective of the high priority 
that must be given to this side of the 
conception of defence, there is always a 
possibility that with the real outbreak 
of war Norway would become drawn in. 
To meet this situation, two types of 
preparations are needed which are not 
of the traditional military kind. Civil 
Defence aims first and foremost to meet 
the situation that would come into being 
if Norway were attacked with nuclear 
weapons. Preparations for resistance to 
occupation are aimed first and foremost 
at meeting a situation where the country 
has been occupied after attack by a con- 
ventional form of warfare. 


These defence efforts can be regarded 
as an alternative, or as a supplement, to 
military defence. When I strongly dis- 
sent from the view that one can simply 
abolish defence, it is chiefly because I 
think that an alternative is needed. 


One reason is that international society 
seems to be built upon the tacit con- 
vention that the size of the sacrifice a 
country makes for producing defence is 
a measure of the nation’s desire for 
independence, integrity and freedom 
from external compulsion. Although 
military defence cannot be viewed as a 
suitable means to avert or to win a war 
in today’s situation, the sacrifice in- 
volved in military service fills this func- 
tion. It is a symbol of the will to defend 
a form of life and society. But this 
function can also be filled with economic 
and other sacrifice that a country de- 
liberately renders with the development 
of alternative peaceful methods of 
defence. 


Since a lasting peace is dependent on 
reduction of armaments, or on complete 
disarmament, it is natural to give dis- 
armament work high priority. In the 
USA there is a large government Arms 
Control] and Disarmament Agency. An 
Office to deal with arms contro] and 
disarmament will have two types of 
tasks. It must on the one hand, as the 
Norwegian Disarmament Committee 
does today, keep up with the inter- 
national debate and negotiations on 
arms-reduction. In this aspect, the 
Office will provide expert knowledge 
that is needed for contributing actively 
to the general arms-reduction and arms 
control work. More especially, this 
Office must prepare arms-reduction and 
arms control work in Norway, either as 
part of a world-wide arms-reduction pro- 
gramme or as a link in a_ regional 
initiative, or for that matter unilateral. 
Among other aspects, the economic con- 
sequences of military arms-reduction 
must be worked out by, or in consul- 
tation with, this Office. 


Development help is perhaps the least 
controversial of the measures mentioned 
in this proposal, and the one which 
today is the largest. It is difficult to 
overestimate the significance of a stable 
specialist group of officials to administer 
this sector of modern defence. Hitherto, 
the way solutions have been found for 
both the specialist and administrative 
problems of development help has been 
ad hoc according to the possibilities of 
financing. In the longer term and with 
increasing grants, a degree of continuity 
in this work will be required which 
can only be achieved by incorporation 


into the central administration. 


In Norway, the Peace Corps idea was 
pressed forward first and foremost by 
pacifists. The Peace Corps is today 
grouped under Development Help, and 
in the future ought to remain bound to 
it. But the Peace Corps has two sides 
that extend beyond purely technical and 
economic help to under-developed coun- 
tries. The Peace Corps is also based on 
the idea of bridge-building between 
cultures and between social classes in 
world society. One of the assumptions 
is that participants in the Corps have a 
role to play in the home country itself 
to provide first-hand knowledge on 
people and conditions that otherwise 
Norwegians know little about. 

The need for international police forces 
has arisen several times, and our 
country has already made a respectable 
contribution in proportion to its popu- 
lation. Behind this need naturally lies 
the increasingly clear recognition that a 
world order based on law is a necessity 
for the maintenance of peace in the long 
run. In contrast to the two previous 
activities, the development of  inter- 
national police forces is not a pure non- 
violent activity. Policing involves the 
power of coercion, and implies also, as 
a rule, an ability to use minimal force 
to enforce the laws. Hitherto, inter- 
national police forces have been put 
together by contingents from national 
armies. The staff is trained with a view 
to traditional military operations for de- 
fending national interests. This cannot 
create a satisfactory background for 
preparation for the tasks that inter- 
national police forces should be con- 
cerned with. 


A department is scarcely the right place 
for pure scientific work. But with a 
subject such aS peace research, no 
matter how this is defined, the imple- 
mentation of the results of the science 
is vitally important. Some of the officials 
of the Department for Peace should act 
a3 intermediaries for conveying the 
results of research to the executive 
organs of administration. Conveying the 
results of scientific research could be 
useful not only in the field of research 
into conflict and conflict resolution, but 
also in more general areas. Research in 
agriculture, medicine, and engineering 
will be of increasing significance for this 
branch of the state administration. 


It seems quite clear that a harmonious 
development toward a world society re- 
quires a great broadening in the extent 
of knowledge, as well as a widening of 
the application of moral principles in 
human relationships. It must in the 
first instance be the schools’ job to lay 
the foundation for an education for 
world citizens. The emerging world 
society requires much educational work 
that directly concerns international 
questions, development help, work for 
arms-reduction, the danger of nuclear 


Headquarters of the Danish-Nor- 
wegian battalion of the United 
Nations Emergency Force stationed 
on the Israeli-Egyptian frontier. 
Norway, Aubert writes, has already 
made a respectable contribution to 
such policing activities in propor- 
tion to its population. 


weapons and such. This is such that a 
separate government office must form 
the core of this educational activity. As 
a model for the work, and something 
to build wider upon, one has the 
educational service of the United 
Nations Association. 


We shall not take up any debate on 
whether the defence scheme discussed 
here can give an adequate substitute 
for military defence. The following dis- 
cussion is, in the meanwhile, based on 
the same assumption as military de- 
fence, namely that a defence cannot be 
exclusively evaluated on the basis of 
its effects in preventing war, even if 
these are the most important. A war 
can nevertheless break out. The question 
is how vital interests in such a con- 
tingency can be protected, and how loss 
can be reduced. We shall here take as 
starting points, two types of war situ- 
ations. One is nuclear war where large 
nuclear weapons are used against Nor- 
wegian territory. The other war situation 
is that in which Norway has become 
occupied, essentially by conventional 
means. 


In a real outbreak of nuclear war, civil 
defence is perhaps the only activity that 
with reason can be called defence. Many 
pacifists have refused to do service in 
civil defence, among other reasons on 
the grounds that civil defence is a 
necessary part of the military strategy 
of balance of terror. Without a civil 
defence, the threat to use nuclear 
weapons would no longer be credible. It 
has more widely been stated that the 
scanty information the public has re- 
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An example of development help: 
in the Norwegian Kerala project, 
Norway has supplied a number of 
25-foot boats to India for trawling. 


ceived on civil defence is calculated to 
give people an all too light and com- 
pletely unrealistic picture of the dangers 
of nuclear war. 


For me, none of these objections, even 
if they are justified, can offset the 
simple fact that civil defence in case of 
war can save human lives, perhaps com- 
paratively few, but at least some. When 
I also call for the development of civil 
defence for a peaceful defence policy, it 
is because this ‘“‘ weapon” can never by 
itself threaten the peace or take lives. 
I understand very well that many paci- 
fists, from the strategic arguments and 
from the misleading official statements 
on the fate of the civilian population 
in a nuclear war, find it impossible in 
their conscience to take part in civil 
defence training. But I do not believe 
this is the right standpoint, and have 
therefore included civil defence as an 
important link in the peaceful concep- 
tion of defence. The leadership of Civil 
Defence ought to be within the Depart- 
ment for Peace. 


Civil defence aims at meeting the 
greatest danger in nuclear war. Pre- 
pared resistance to occupation aims at 
meeting a very obvious danger in case 
Norway is attacked with conventional 
forces. Such preparations can also help 
to prevent occupation. From _ this 
viewpoint, it can be said firmly that 
a strong, healthy and thriving society 
offers one of the most secure guaran- 
tees against political infiltration and 
occupation. In the: world in which 
we now live, it is a very great political 
liability to oppress people who con- 
sciously and clearly emphasise their 
opposition and disobedience to the 
occupier. 


If one considers an attack on Norway 
with conventional weapons to be a real 
possibility, no realist can overlook the 
high probability of occupation. Quite 
special means of defence will then be 
required. The development of these 
raises very difficult questions, even 
though we have the experiences from 
the last war to build upon. But history 
does not repeat itself. From the military 
quarter, and from large parts of public 
opinion, the preparation for resistance 
to occupation appears as a premature 
and unnecessary defeatism. From the 
pacifist quarter, it can easily be inter- 
preted as preparation for war, that in 
itself brings war - or in any case its 
spirit - nearer. The work of preparing 
resistance to occupation must take the 
views from these quarters into account, 
and must also consider problems in- 
volved in the use of violent and non- 
violent methods, but I believe that the 
problem in any case has_ sufficient 
importance to require elucidation by 
experts. 
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Adam Roberts reviews a new CND pamphlet 


Problems of disengagement 


Balance of Risks; Communism or Nuc- 
lear War, by Terence Heelas. (North 
West Region Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, 1s.) 


Although it has been announced that a 
new meeting of non-aligned nations, 
similar to the Belgrade meeting in 1961, 
is to be held shortly, over the last few 


Albert Hunt 


JOLLY 
JACK KETCH 


Hang Down Your Head and Die is a 
show that ought to be seen before it 
ends its short run at the Comedy 
Theatre, London. Using the trappings of 
a circus - white-faced clowns, girls in 
tights, red-coated ringmasters and a 
master of ceremonies in dinner jacket 
and black bow tie - David Wright has 
devised for the Oxford Experimental 
Theatre Club a musical entertainment on 
the theme of capital punishment. 


The material consists of newspaper re- 
ports, quotations from judges and 
Royal Commissions, tape recordings of 
people interviewed on the streets or in 
pubs, and a number of songs, both new 
and traditional. This tough, mainly 
factual material contrasts strongly with 
the circus gaiety, and the contrast makes 
for some moments of exciting theatre. 


Thus: the master of ceremonies stands 
on a raised platform reciting an eye- 
witness account of the execution of the 
Rosenbergs. Clowns, girls, and the rest 
sit in a half-circle, facing the audience 
and staring motionless at an empty, 
white wooden chair. ‘“ The first shock 
lasted for some _ seconds,” says the 
master of ceremonies. “The second 
shock lasted for fifty-seven seconds... .” 
He stops, as if in mid-sentence - and 
for what seems to be an agonizingly 
long time, nobody speaks or moves. 
Then, businesslike, “The third shock 
lasted... .” 

Agein: Someone gives an account of 
death by gassing. Behind, the chorus 
girls chant ‘Sieg Heil”. But the “Sieg 
Heils” turn suddenly into the wails 
and screams of victims, which are all 
the more terrifying because they are 
uttered by sexy girls in tights. 

There are other good things in the 
show - the chorus singing “ An innocent 
man is never hanged” while girls read 
about Timothy Evans; a mimed Punch 
and Judy show; an argument between 
clergymen on a see-saw; a song about 
jolly Jack Ketch which the audience is 
persuaded to sing, only to have the 
words whisked away and to be left with 
a solitary man in black, awaiting 
execution. 

All the same, when measured against 
Oh What a Lovely War (to which the 
show has been compared) there is a 
certain thinness. This arises partly 
from the amateurishness of the per- 
formers. The singing isn’t very good 
and some of the words are inaudible. 
More important, however, is the feeling 
that the show hasn’t been shaped by any 
genuine human experience. Lovely War 
grows. It grows out of what happened 
in the trenches. And when the lady 
pacifist is faced by a crowd of joking 
cockneys, you agree with what she says 
but can also see that her arguments 
have no relevance to the real feelings 
of the people she’s talking to. 

Hang Down Your Head doesn’t grow. It 
makes a case. It’s a case that needs 
making. But once it’s been made, long 
before the interval, all the show can do 
is to make it again - and then again. 
The case against capital punishment is, 
to me, unanswerable. But there remains 
the equally unanswerable fact that large 
numbers of people go on believing in 
the death penalty. To me, a work of art 
needs to come to terms with the stub- 
born facts of experience. Hang Down 
Your Head fails, in the end, to do this. 
Still, it has a lot more to offer than most 
other things in the West End. Go and 
see it before it disappears for good. 
Hang Down Your Head and Die is on at 
the Comedy Theatre until April 25. 


years some of the political appeal of 
non-alignment has been lost. Wars and 
cold wars involving non-aligned states, 
and the limited nature of the role played 
by neutrals in East-West negotiations, 
have been among the factors reducing 
enthusiasm for neutralism; and these 
factors, which centre round the way 
neutral states face the problems of 
peace and war, have inevitably blunted 
the appeal of neutralism in the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


It is rather curious that no tough assess- 
ments of the relevance of neutralism 
have come from CND writers in the 
last 18 months or so. In this context, 
the pamphlet under review, which is for 
discussion and not an official CND policy 
statement, is especially valuable. This 
pamphlet does not offer a redefinition of 
a policy of non-alignment (that is not 
its purpose) but it does put forward 
proposals for European neutralisation 
and disengagement on practical grounds, 
and it relates these proposals to present- 
day politics. 


Mr Heelas suggests that something has 
got to happen in NATO anyway, as 
political and military development have 
made it unstable. He sees four possibili- 
ties for the European members: 


1. Continue relying on American sup- 
port, “with its diminishing credibility.” 
2. Increase European-US joint control 
of nuclear weapons. 

3. Build independent nuclear forces. 


4. Seek an accommodation with the 
Soviet Union, leading eventually to 
neutrality of the whole of Europe from 
the Russian border to the Atlantic. 
Mr Heelas points out the dangers of 
nuclear policies, and in a section on the 
Soviet threat suggests that Western 
assessments of Soviet intentions have 
been exaggerated. In this context, he 
advocates phased negotiated disengage- 
ment in Europe. Only if negotiations 
for a phased disengagement fail does 
Mr Heelas advocate a unilateral with- 
drawal from NATO. 

This summary only gives an inadequate 
account of Mr Heelas’ argument, which 


is generally both cautious and cogent, 
even though it suffers from an irritating 
lack of references. But the pamphlet 
has, in my view, some fundamental 
weaknesses. 


Mr Heelas rightly states that no policy 
is free from risk, and that 


“a neutral and denuclearised Western 
Europe, whatever the built-in safe- 
guards, would inevitably run a risk of 
Soviet occupation if the USSR went 
berserk. ... Whether it (the USSR) 
could successfully administer a hostile 
population much larger than its own 
is another matter. I shall review the 
nature and extent of the Soviet threat 
in another chapter.” 


Yet in the section on the Soviet threat, 
Mr Heelas does not suggest how the 
possible Soviet occupation- might be 
countered, and says rather sloppily: 


“Other means must be found of 
mitigating the Soviet threat (assum- 
ing it exists) and reaching a political 
settlement in Europe that removes 
the present anomalies and gives a 
more permanent security to all con- 
cerned.” 
He goes on to suggest an essentially 
military sanction for disengagement: 
“The old argument that the military 
neutralisation of so large an area 
could create a dangerous military 
vacuum that the Russians would be 
better able to fill than the Americans 
is less valid than it used to be... . 
Operation Big Lift has shown that 
vast quantities of troops can be fer- 
ried across the Atlantic in a matter 
of hours... .” 
It is clear from this that Mr Heelas’ 
proposal for neutralisation and disen- 
gagement in Europe is a_ short-term 
measure rather than a long-term solu- 
tion to the Cold War; and his long-term 
solution is “agreed and controlled dis- 
armament,” the advantages and defects 
of which he does not discuss. 
It may be that some short-term solution 
similar to Mr Heelas’ is necessary to 
stabilise the military situation § in 
Europe, though I am far from convinced 


that the present position is unstable in 
the way that Mr Heelas suggests. In 
particular, the fact that the American 
military defence of Europe is increas- 
ingly less connected with the self- 
interest of the US does not necessarily 
mean that US support has a “ diminish- 
ing credibility.” Wars fought for 
abstractions or ideals, rather than for 
self-interest, are often pursued both 
vigorously and viciously. 


But the main weakness in Mr Heelas’ 
argument is that he does not really 
offer an alternative to military policies 
which faces realistically some of the 
challenges which military policies are 
intended to face. He says that if there 
was an occupation by the Soviet Union, 
“at the worst our situation would be 
the same as that of Poland or Hungary 
today.” This seems to me rather optimis- 
tic, and it is coupled with a quite 
inadequate consideration of Soviet 
policies: Mr Heelas quotes John Foster 
Dulles as saying in 1949 that the Soviet 
Government ‘does not now contemplate 
war as an instrument of national 
policy,” and generalises from this that 
the Soviet Union is not aggressive: one 
of the troubles with international re- 
lations is that one just cannot generalise 
in this fashion. First of all, in 1949 the 
Western atomic monopoly was naturally 
likely to deter the Soviet Union from 
attack, as was the Soviet Union’s war- 
weariness. A disarmed Europe today 
might possibly present a very different 
Pure to Russia, and change Russian 
ideas. 


I do not want to suggest here that the 
Soviet Union would inevitably attack a 
disarmed Western Europe; personally, I 
think it is extremely unlikely. But the 
possibility of this and other threats to 
freedom does need to be faced squarely. 
By mentioning such possibilities and 
then failing to discuss non-military 
methods of meeting them, Mr Heelas 
ignores a problem which faces unilater- 
alists, neutralists, and multilateralists 
alike. He also, in my view, weakens his 
own argument, 


N. W. Pirie 


Is factory farming wrong? 


Animal Machines, by Ruth Harrison. 
(Vincent Stuart, 21s.) 


We can discuss the manner in which 
we rear animals as a source of human 
food under three headings: Is it 
humane? Is it safe? Is it sensible ? 
This book is primarily concerned with 
the first question. The author estab- 
lishes unequivocally the point that if 
she, or the reader, were treated in the 
way in which many animals are treated, 
great cruelty would be involved. The 
point has been made often enough 
before and the author emphasises 
several times that this line of argument 
can lapse into anthropomorphic senti- 
mentality. 


But she falls into precisely the same 
error herself. When pain is inflicted, 
as when animals are slaughtered clum- 
sily or when cattle are kept on ill- 
designed slatted floors, there can be no 
argument. Technique should be im- 
proved; by legislation if necessary. It is 
a pity that no mention is made here of 
our methods of catching whales. 
Whales are probably a good deal more 
intelligent and sensitive than any of 
the animals that are mentioned and it 
is inconceivable that the methods used 
to catch them would be permitted if 
they were more widely known. Further- 
more, some species are likely to be 
exterminated if the present scale of 
catching continues. 


Argument is much more difficult when 
an animal is kept from birth in cramped 
conditions and given monotonous food. 
These conditions may be cruel, but they 
are not necessarily so if the animal has 
never known any others. To get round 
this logical difficulty the author pulls 
out all the emotional stops. We are 
repeatedly told that these conditions 
deny the animal its “ birthright”. This 


may be true, but most people are willing 
to give up their “birthright” - raw 
food in a draughty cave or wigwam - 
and live in a house with a cooker. It 
has been argued by experienced keepers 
that one of the more cruel things you 
can do to some of the small carnivores 
in a zoo is to put them in big cages 
that are regularly cleaned; they are 
miserable until they have a neat domain 
properly defined by deposits of excreta. 
As presented here the humanitarian 
argument is singularly unconvincing. 


There is more substance in the argu- 
ment that intensive methods of animal 
rearing may be hazardous to the con- 
sumer. Inevitably the crowding of 
animals increases the risk of disease. 
These animal diseases are not, in 
general, a risk to people (the suggestion 
that leucosis in fowls may be connected 
with leukaemia in man will find little 
support), but the steps taken to protect 
crowded animals may be a risk. No 
informed person can be happy at the 
idea of people being continually dosed 
with the residues of antibiotics in their 
food. A similar argument can be raised 
against the use of sex hormones and 
their analogues to increase the growth 
rate and alter the bodily conformation 
of animals. So far there is no evidence 
that these residues have done people 
any harm - but it is good to be careful. 
The interesting point is made that some 
chicken farmers organise conditions in 
which the spread of disease is probable, 
because they can make more money out 
of compensation than out of selling 
broilers. More documentation of this 
accusation would be useful. 

Finally, is it sensible? Vegetarians 
maintain that the exploitation of 
animals is both inefficient and unethical. 
The rest of us are in a more confused 
state; we recognise the inefficiency but 


justify it because we like eating animal 
products and we counter the ethical 
argument by saying that, if we were not 
going to use them, domestic animals 
would only exist in zoos. The author, 
rightly, attacks food fads such as the 
liking for very pale veal which leads 
to the raising of chronically anaemic 
calves, but she perpetrates a good deal 
of food faddism of her own. She thinks 
that brown sugar has valuable nutri- 
tional components missing from white; 
if they exist, they can be got very 
cheaply in molasses. She thinks that 
the meat of battery fed animals is less 
nutritious than that of other animals. 
The argument here gets a little con- 
fused; it depends on the idea that good 
flavour is correlated with good nutritive 
value, but in support of this idea part of 
a speech is quoted in which an un- 
doubted expert is arguing the precise 
contrary - that with modern methods of 
sophistication a good flavour can be 
added to almost anything. 


Even the basic point about flavour is 
disputable. As we get older we appre- 
ciate tastes less and so think food is not 
what it was in our young days; im- 
mature animals, reared by any system, 
have less flavour than mature and 
people now tend to want small birds and 
small cuts of meat; people who do not 
know what the source of the egg they 
are eating is, often assume it is from a 
battery if its flavour and appearances 
do not appeal. 

The author is firmly convinced that 
there is something discreditable about 
bigness - even big grain hoppers are 
found menacing - and something attrac- 
tive is seen in the inefficiencies of 
peasant production. So, although some 
sensible points are made, there is so 
much sentimental nonsense in this book 
that it cannot be recommended. 
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United States 


A correspondent writes from New York: 
On Saturday, March 28, a united Easter 
peace walk, drawing together every 
every major peace organisation in New 
York City, proved far more successful 
than the most optimistic hopes of its 
organisers. Some 6,000 persons from the 
metropolitan area gathered in Washing- 
ton Square to hear speakers denounce 
the war in Vietnam and call for massive 
cuts in the arms budget in order to 
provide more funds for a real war on 
poverty. 
Speakers included Leon Davis, trade 
union leader, and Blyden Jackson, organ- 
iser of one of the more militant civil 
rights groups in Manhattan. Their 
appearance on the platform signified the 
serious attempt being made by the peace 
organisations to forge links with the 
trade union and civil rights groups. 
Other speakers included the noted 
actress Viveca Lindfors, who read a mov- 
ing poem by Bertolt Brecht; Steve 
Amdur, the New York Secretary of 
Student Peace Union; David McReynolds, 
Field Secretary of the War Resisters 
League and co-ordinator of the demon- 
stration, and Homer Jack, of the National 
Committee for a SANE Nuclear policy. 
Several things are worth noting about 
the demonstration. The first, of course, 
is its size. At a time when the peace 
movement has seemed partially immo- 
bilised by the test-ban treaty it was felt 
by the organisers that if two thousand 
persons turned out the rally would have 
been a great victory. As it was, the turn- 
out can only be considered a major 
victory for the more militant wing of 
the peace movement. For the past 
several years SANE has taken the lead 
in organising the Easter demonstration, 
but this year neither SANE nor Women 
Strike for Peace took any steps to organ- 
ise the demonstration. Even the annual 
Quaker vigil in Times Square was called 
off. It was in this somewhat gloomy 
situation that the pacifist War Resisters 
League took steps to hold the demon- 
stration, securing the full support of all 
the New York groups. The walk was 
deliberately held in Washington Square, 
rather than at the United Nations, as a 
symbolic indication that the peace move- 
ment was moving into the community. 
It must additionally be reported that des- 
ite a general disorganisation in the 
Student Peace Union during the past 
year, it was able to turn out one 
thousand students for the demonstration 
- almost as many as last year. The only 
sour note of the day was the speech by 
omer Jack, which indicated the split 
within SANE itself, both on the matter 
of demonstrations and also on more basic 
policy. Addressing the massive crowd, 
which included many members of SANE 
holding banners saying “End War in 
Vietnam”, Dr. Jack came out against 
the proposal of Senator Wayne Morse to 
withdraw US forces from Vietnam, and 
further criticised the demonstrato*s for 
not having been up at the United 
Nations. Dr. Jack was loudly booed by 
the audience - the first time any speaker 
has been booed at one of the Easter 
rallies. The willingness of New York 
SANE to co-operate in the demonstration, 
and the fact that Dr. Jack’s remarks 
clearly did not represent the views of 
the local SANE membership, casts doubt 
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on whether or not the proposed merger 
of SANE with the United World Feder- 
alists can actually take place or, if it 
takes place, whether such a merger 
would be supported by the New York 
SANE office, probably the strongest local 
SANE group in the nation. But what re- 
mains when all is said and done, is the 
memory of a truly massive rally on the 
issue of closing down the Vietnam War, 
and support for cutting the arms bud- 
get. 

In Boston, 200 Quakers held a “ Witness 
for Peace” on Good Friday. 

In Providence, supporters of the New 
England Committee for Non-Violent 
Action held a walk and vigil on Easter 
Saturday. They emphasised that the 
problems of poverty, armaments, and 
automation are all inter-related. 


Canada 


In Toronto, 500 people took part in a 
march organised by the Toronto Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament on 
Easter Saturday. A papier-maché dino- 
saur, symbol of extinction, was taken 
along in the march, and the Chairman of 
Toronto CND was _ reported to be 
“pleased” with this third annual march 
to the city hall. 


In Montreal, 300 people marched two 
miles to a rally at Phillips Square. The 
demonstration was organised by the 
Mouvement pour tle Désarmement 
Nucléaire et la Paix. Dimitri Rousso- 
poulos, vice-president, announced at the 
rally plans for a civil disobedience 
demonstration to be held on June 24 at 
La Macaza Bomarc missile base,125 miles 
north of Montreal. He said that about 
50 “French Canadian, English Canadian, 
and US citizens”’ would take part. ‘ We 
are going behind the confines of the law 
for peace and freedom. We think this is 
an effective form of non-violent action 
to make known to the world our mes- 
sage”, he declared. 


Switzerland 


Patricia Millwood reports from Geneva: 
Some 700 people started out from 
Lausanne on March 31 on the second 
Swiss Easter March, organised by the 
Mouvement des Jeunes contre |l’Arme- 
ment Atomique. On Sunday, April 2, 
when it arrived in Geneva, some 50 
miles away, the march had more than 
doubled in size to an estimated 1,600. 


Opposition to the march came from a 
group calling itself the Comité Genevois 
d’Action Civique, which had plastered 
trees, road signs and hoardings along 
the route with posters that depicted a 
dove chained to a hammer and sickle. 
Th's same committee was responsible for 
removing a number of Swiss flags - lent 
by Geneva authorities - from the plat- 
form used by speakers at the end of the 
march. One anonymous member sent 
one of the Swiss flags to Mr René Ilelg, 
Chief of the Department of Justice and 
Police, upbraiding him for his softness 
towards ‘“ those who wish to sap the will 
to defend our country’. 

The strictly non-political nature of the 
march was self-evident, however. (The 
only sectarian banner noticeable was one 
supporting Esperanto.) The messages 
carried by the marchers demanded: 
“No atomic arms for Switzerland;” 
“Nuclear-Free Zone in Central Europe;” 


Jerusalem: 
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Pacifists demonstrate at the Mandelbaum Gate between Israel and 


Jordan, after being refused permission to pass into Jordan. 


“Destroy Atomic Stockpiles.” Others 
called tor money spent on arms to be 
used for feeding the world’s hungry 
peoples and for an extension of the 
Moscow test-ban treaty. 


Relations with the police of both cantons 
(Vaud and Geneva) were good. The 
Vaudois police, in fact, waved the 
marchers off their territory with smiles 
and good wishes. 


The weather - cold but bright - helped 
to keep the marchers in good spirits. 
Onlookers and passing motorists were 
either sympathetic or detached, but 
mostly sympathetic. 


The average age of the marchers seemed 
even younger than last year, with the 
majority or student age. In addition to 
contingents from the German-Swiss can- 
tons and the Italian-speaking Tessin, 
there were groups from France, Spain, 
Italy, Greece and Algeria. Two young 
Swiss soldiers in uniform, one with 
bayonet strapped to his belt, marched 
unselfconsciously with the rest. 


During the final demonstration and 
speeches, telegrams of support were 
read from (among others) Canon Col- 
lins, Archbishop Roberts and Bertrand 
Russell. Messages were sent to the cur- 
rent disarmament conference in Geneva, 
to the International Red Cross Com- 
mittee and the Swiss Federal Govern- 
ment. 


West Germany 


Andrew Traslerreports: 100,400 marchers 
took part in the 19 regional marches 
organised by the West German “ Cam- 
paign for Disarmament—Easter March 
against Nuclear Weapons”, largely ig- 
nored by the press and watched by 
gentlemen of the Federal Office for the 
Protection of the Constitution. The 
marches were centred on Hamburg, 
Dortmund, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Bremen, 
Mannheim and Munich, with smaller 
demonstrations in other towns. 

The organisers were very pleased with 
the number of marchers, particularly as 
the Social Democratic Party and the 
press have recently started a renewed 
campaign against the Easter March as 
being a communist front organisation. 
The police were more helpful this year 
than ever before; for the first time the 
Ruhr march was allowed to hold a mect- 
ing on the Kennedy-Platz in Essen. In 
fact, uniformed police were rarely in 
evidence, and then only to control the 
traffic. 

In Dortmund, 12,000 attended the final 
rally, and the number of marchers never 
fell below 1,500, despite the cold, wet 
weather. At the rally, Pastor Herbert 
Giinneberg, who was arrested last year 
during a demonstration of solidarity with 
the British marchers in Dusseldorf air- 
port, related how a policeman had told 
him then “Vicar, that was your last 
Easter March”. Giinneberg went on to 
state that we are living in a democracy 
and that the Easter march is stronger 
this year than ever before. Pastor Giesen 
of Essen, who was to have spoken, could 
not do so because a b'shop had exerted 
pressure. In his place Abbé Paul Carrette 
from Belgium spoke. He said he was 
honoured to be asked to speak and that 
he was in complete accord with his 


bishop. He called on all Christians to 
actively build peace in the world. 
Herbert Faller of the Nature Friends 
(Socialist German Youth) spoke in spite 
of threats of expulsion from the Social 
Democratic Party. 


A group of Belgians took part In the 
march, and there were also English, 
Dutch and French participants, as well 
as students from several Asian 
countries. 

The Vice-President of the Danish Parlia- 
ment spoke in Hamburg, and Frank 
Allaun, the British M.P., spoke in 
Frankfurt. The German Easter March 
programme calls for a nuclear-free zone 
in Central Europe, coupled with con- 
ventional disengagement and opposition 
to the multilateral nuclear force. It also 
calls for an end to underground nuclear 
tests, a prohibition on the use of nuclear 
weapons in war, and measures to prevent 
surprise attack. 


Holland 


Dennis Gould reports: The 1961 Com- 
mittee for Peace organised an Easter 
march through Amsterdam on April 4 
which ended with a rally in an indoor 
sports stadium. This year Communists 
joined in the march for the first time 
as a group and Colin Sweet of the 
British Peace Committee spoke at the 
rally. The rest of the speakers were 
Dutch. There were groups from England, 
Germany, Belgium and Denmark on the 
march. Slogans carried on the march 
called for “No nuclear warheads for 
Holland”, and ‘For a nuclear-free zone 
in Europe”, 


Israel 


Jesajahu-Toma Sjk reports from Tel- 
Aviv: Together with some pacifist 
friends I wanted to organise an laster- 
Passover march through Jerusalem, with 
the aim of passing through the Mandel- 
baum Gate, which separates Israel and 
Jordan, to bring the Easter message of 
peace to the people of Jordan. Four 
people set out to march from the town 
of Ramlah into Jerusalem, where the 
number was raised to nine. On reaching 
the Mandelbaum Gate I approached a 
policeman and asked permission to pass 
into Jordan, but I was told that it was 
forbidden. We stayed at the gate for 
half an hour displaying our posters 
which said ‘‘ Unilateral Disarmament is 
the way for peace”, “Jews and Arabs 
are brothers in the family of Man”, 
“Work for Peace - it won’t come by 
itself” and ‘Jordan water should not 
be used before peaceful relations estab- 
lished”. After leaving the Mandelbaum 
Gate, we went to Mount Zion, where 
there was a religious vigil in progress. 
Here we gave out leaflets among the 
crowd and explained our position and 
told them of how we had tried to pass 
the boundary into Jordan. 


East Germany 


Peace News understands that desp!te the 
announcement that youth rallies for 
peace were to be held in East Germany, 
to express support for the West German 
Easter marches, no such rallies were in 
fact held. 
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April Carter 


CAN POLITICS BE DECENTRALISED ? 


In Peace News on February 14 Gene Sharp reviewed “ On Revolution ”, 
by Hannah Arendt, in which she suggests that the natural outgrowth 
of revolutions has been the council or soviet system of self-government. 
The councils may provide the pattern for a new kind of politics based 
on the power of mutual co-operation between local units, and so ensure 
political freedom. Hannah Arendt points out that the council, the organ 
of participation, has been totally neglected for the party, the organ of 
representation, which developed at the same time. In this article April 
Carter discusses some of the implications of a council system and 
suggests it might co-exist with political parties. 


On Revolution develops a theory of a 
radical alternative to the existing par- 
liamentary politics. The two main 
organisational ideas are direct demo- 
cracy at a local level, and federation at 
regional and national levels. 


This theory is very attractive. It affirms 
that people can retain freedom and 
create a genuinely democratic politics. 
It challenges text-book eulogies of par- 
liament, and modern theories that demo- 
cracy is to be found in the lobby of 
competing interests, or in the conflict of 
competing elites. It also has particular 
relevance to the clash between Western 
and Communist notions of democracy. 


Balance of powers inherent in federated 
councils seems a possible way out of the 
impasse of seeing competing parties as 
the main safeguards of liberty. In 
Russia the experience of the soviets in 
1917 provides a potential for recreating 
real democracy. It is perhaps significant 
that since Stalin’s death it is at the 
local soviet level that party members 
have sometimes insisted on electing 
their own instead of the official candi- 
dates.! Yugoslavia has moved much 
nearer a genuine soviet system based on 
direct democracy in the factory and com- 
mune. 


Councils also have interesting possi- 
bilities in Africa and Asia, where the 
natural bases for opposition parties may 
not exist if, as in Tanganyika, almost 
everyone has been mobilised by the in- 
dependence party. Where real differ- 
ences do exist, for instance on tribal or 
religious lines, there may be a danger 
of competing parties tearing the country 
apart. The Gandhian movement in India 
advocates a federation of autonomous 
villages and also opposes parties, be- 
cause these are said to foster communal 
conflicts. 


Finally the councils seem attractive just 
because they have grown up spontan- 
eously in a number of revolutions. They 
extend the idea of parallel government, 


the ad hoc development of institutions 
and services during popular struggles, 
and are also possible organs for trying 
to bring about social change within the 
existing order. 


For all these reasons it is worth looking 
hard at Hannah Arendt’s ideas. I want 
to focus on three main problems: 


1. The division she makes between 
“administration” and “politics”. 
This also bears on her unwillingness 
to extend the councils into the fac- 
tory. 


2. Her assumption that the councils pre- 
sent a total alternative both to parties 
and to popular movements. 


3. The absence of any discussion of the 
social and economic conditions in 
which councils might operate. 


Hannah Arendt suggests that the soviets 
actually compromised their political role 
by trying to run the factories. Economic 
management, like all administration, is 
best suited to an autocratic organisation, 
she says. Her major argument seems to 
be grounded in her analysis of freedom 
and necessity. Freedom resides in the 
area of political choice, necessity in the 
inexorable demands of physical need. 
Hunger and poverty tend to sweep all 
before them by their urgent “necessity”, 
and administration is dictated by the 
necessity which underlies all economic 
processes. If the end of politics is seen 
as welfare, then politics is totally re- 
duced to administration. Moreover the 
practical skills of the political man and 
the administrator are different. 


She does not deny the importance of 
conquering poverty. This is indeed the 
first step to freedom. But she does seek 
to separate welfare from politics by 
assigning welfare and management to a 
civil service. “The councils were in- 
capable of recognising to what extent the 
government machinery in modern soci- 
eties must indeed perform the functions 
of administration.” 


Have you seen our new poster yet? 
Over 800 have now been distributed to 
all parts of the country and abroad, 
but we want to see many more on 
display. Can you help us to keep Peace 
News in the public eye by contributing 
to the cost of this campaign, or by 
ordering posters for display on suitable 
sites. 


£13 will enable us to keep 100 posters 
on display in the London underground 
for another week. 


POSTER CAMPAIGN 


Please send ............ colour posters 
| enclose £ s d towards 
advertising generally / specifically at 


eae a reese seamaster ace Station. 


Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


If the purpose of direct democracy is to 
enable men to make choices about pub- 
lic affairs, it is surely important these 
choices are in areas meaningful to them. 
Hannah Arendt is never very explicit 
about what she means by welfare: but 
welfare in its widest sense covers hous- 
ing, town planning, health services and 
even education, and shapes a large part 
of people’s lives. So does their work. 


Any political decision can be reduced to 
administration if certain assumptions are 
taken for granted - and it is true that 
economic and welfare assumptions tend 
now to be treated as given. But admin- 
istration can also be defined in political 
terms, It is not true there are no poli- 
tics in economic decisions. To take 
Hannah Arendt’s own example, there 
were explicit political conflicts inside 
the Russian Communist Party about the 
best way of industrialising, until Stalin 
took complete control. 


The possible conflict between local 
councils and welfare or economic re- 
quirements lies mainly in their decen- 
tralised nature. The trend toward cen- 
tralisation of existing local government 
functions in Britain and elsewhere is 
partly due to pressure for better welfare 
services. Pressure toward centralisation 
is also exerted by Keynesian theories 
favouring state intervention in the econ- 
omy. In under-developed countries the 
problems of industrialisation, and in 
Communist countries state direction of 
industry and agriculture, help to 
strengthen the central government. 
Internationally economic and welfare 
needs are also making for more central- 
isation - Malcolm Caldwell recently 
argued in Peace News for world govern- 
ment on these grounds. 


The conflict between desirable economic 
or social goals and between local demo- 
cracy can be resolved in three ways. One 
can develop alternative arguments in 
favour of greater efficiency in services 
administered locally and responsively to 
local needs. This approach also requires 
a decentralist theory of economic policy, 
which would work in industrialising and 
industrialised countries. Secondly, one 
can recognise the conflict as inevitable 
and strike some balance between cen- 
tralised welfare and decentralised poli- 
tics. Thirdly, one can try to find a poli- 
tical device which maintains grass-roots 
participation, and yet also provides for 
larger units. Hannah Arendt tries to do 
this through a federal structure. 


She does not however explore two key 
problems: how far such a structure can 
be genuinely democratic, and how far 
it can be effective. If federation implies 
that decisions are made by a process of 
discussion starting at the bottom of the 
pyramid, and channelled up through 
delegates at various levels, then this may 
be appropriate for long-term policy deci- 
sions, but not for emergency action or 
detailed legislation. The logical result 
of a federal pyramid is for certain types 
of power to be assigned to each level, 
leaving some powers to a national 
council. 


But it is doubtful how far this indirect 
form of election is an improvement at 
a national level several removes from 
the local council. At least general elec- 
tions enable everybody to vote directly 
for a “ representative” or party. There 
ig another reason for distinguishing be- 
tween national and local politics: that 
each have distinctive functions. Most 
advocates of decentralised or federal 
systems have to find some criteria for 
allocating functions to different levels of 
government, and there is room for con- 
siderable disagreement. For the sake of 
argument let us assume that all internal 
duties can be devolved on to local or 
regional units, including the whole 
range of welfare policies, a great deal 
of economic policy including taxation, 
and probiems of “law and order”. But 
an irreducible minimum of internation- 
ally relevant policies - foreign affairs, 
defence, monetary control and trade - 
belong to national government. Of 


course nations can devolve these powers 


too, thereby creating more states. Or 
according to the current trend they can 
remit them to some supranational organ- 
isation. In this case the problem of 
democratic control is transferred to 
international politics. 


Foreign and defence policy are particu- 
larly hard to control democratically, be- 
ing the traditional preserve of experts 
and often shrouded in secrecy. Yet they 
are the most political of issues and tend 
to raise acute ideological conflicts. And 
unlike other ideological issues, such as 
the type of education provided or even 
public ownership of industry, they can- 
not be more or less localised in their 
effects. For all these reasons there 
seems a good case for trying to decide 
these issues through organisations de- 
signed both to promote ideological poli- 
cies and to be a channel for popular 
opinion: that is, a certain type of poli- 
tical party or movement. 


Hannah Arendt is strongly opposed to 
both parties and movements, and also to 
the role of ideology in politics. Her 
attitude to all three seems coloured by 
her study of totalitarianism. The nature 
of parties, movements and the ideolo- 
gies they pursue depend on a complex 
set of social and psychological factors. 
But it seems reasonable to suggest that 
if they are rooted in a society which 
fosters political action, people will be 
more able to maintain democracy within 
parties and movements, and more likely 
to pursue creative and non-dogmatic 
ideologies. In this sense a council sys- 
tem and a party system might comple 
ment each other. 


Maintaining national parties alongside 
councils would have obvious problems. 
Parties, especially in a one-party state, 
might dominate the whole system and be 
a centralising force, as they are now in 
formally federal soviet states. On the 
other hand real power in the hands of 
councils with strong local _ interests 
would be an important countervailing 
trend. 


Many radicals dislike parties not only 
for their tendency to be autocratic but 
also for their tendency in parliament to 
compromise. But both hostile external 
pressures and internal oligarchie influ- 
tences might be partly counteracted by 
the maintenance of a real movement 
outside of parliament as an additional 
wing of the party.2 


Enlarging the freedom of action of par- 
Hamentary parties requires major social 
and economic changes, for example, cut- 
ting down the power of highly central- 
ised pressure groups and of a too auto- 
nomous civil service. It also means 
extending parliamentary control to the 
areas covered by diplomacy and official 
secrets. But a®workable council system 
would require even more_ radical 
changes. Administration, industry and 
finance would have to be decentralised 
to give the councils real control. Nor 
could councils co-exist with vast military 
machines, which bring strong pressures 
for economic and other forms of central- 
Fi and encourage the formation of 
elites. 


Because councils could only exist after 
major social reorganisation and because 
by their nature they must grow spon- 
taneously out of a popular movement, 
it seems somewhat unreal to discuss 
them in the abstract. Like their natural 
democratic and decentralist counter- 
parts in industry, workers councils, they 
seem utopian. Nevertheless it is worth 
being clear what kind of politics we 
would like to see, and how this fits in 
with immediate proposals for disarm- 
ament or other forms of change. Moving 
from the present to the future involves 
having some kind of vision. 

1. Leonard Schapiro, ‘‘The Communist Party 


of the Soviet Union, p573. (Methuen Univer- 
sity Paperbacks, 1963.) 


2. There are also influences towards compro- 
mise when parliamentary factions have to 
couoine to fori a government-as in France 
under the Third and Fourth Republics, 
Limitation of national politics to ideological 
issues might also limit the number of 
national parties. 
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Caravan Workshops 


The discussion started in Peace News bv 
Keith Robins on the Oldham project of 
Campaign Caravan Workshops will be 
useful if it leads to a strengthening of 
CND. 

It will be a waste of time if it confines 
itself to an internecine squabble about 
the Workshops structure and the role 
of leadership, or if it rambles on to a 
lengthy treatise on the relationship of 
the abolition of nuclear weapons with 
the need for social change and the eco- 
nomics of disarmament. The discussion 
on these things will take place, but the 
urgent need is to take the peace cam- 
paign into the factories and the trade 
union movement. This was the original 
purpose of the Oldham project, and it 
must come back to this starting point if 
it is to be effective. 

The biggest single problem that the peace 
movement has failed to tackle is its 
position in the factories. The resolution 
adopted at the 1962 Annual Conference 
of CND was never operated, and it was 
carried again, with due protest, at the 
1963 conference. Once again little or 
nothing has been done. It is time we 
got down to finding out why this state 
of affairs goes on. This is where the 
Oldham project could help. 

The studies made in Welwyn Garden 
City appeared to show that there is no 
class or occupational disproportion in 
CND. This held true even to the pro- 
portion of skilled to unskilled workers 
in the Campaign. If this is so, how is 
it that we continue to be inhibited from 
carrying the Campaign to the factory 
floor and the trade union branch? 


We underestimate the obstacles that 
have to be overcome. The trade union 
and labour movement, traditionally, tries 
to avoid foreign policy questions, and 
the reasons for this lie in the character 
and history of the movement. In this 
context the need for historical research 
in O'dham is justified, but it is precisely 
on this point that the research pro- 
gramme broke down at an early stage of 
the project. 

The habits and outlooks of the “ aris- 
tocracy of labour” still persist, even if 
the modern worker does make his con- 
tribution to Oxfam. To work with 
success in industry the Campaign must 
relate the need to abolish nuclear 
weapons with the immediate issues of 
wages, hours and full employment. ° 


Our weakness in industry has got some- 
thing to do with the impatience of the 
‘Campaign, and its lack of stamina in 
some sections. The industrial campaign 
will not produce quick results, and we 
are always in danger of being diverted 
on to something more satisfying. 


We need to consider the reaction of 
trade union activists to the Campaign. 
When they come into CND they find 
something that is quite new to their 
experience. All their history calls them 
to class solidarity, to the taking of 
majority decisions, to the sinking of 
individual opinions and to closing the 
ranks. “ One out, all out” has no mean- 
ing in the Campaign, whose different 
sections and groupings move at different 
times on different issues, at different 
Speeds, and even at times different direc- 
tions. 

This is puzzling and disturbing to the 
trade unionist. It worried me until I 
came to see that this apparent impos- 
sibility does in fact work. “ Divided we 
stand, united we fall” is more appro- 
Priate for CND than its converse, be- 
Cause an attempt to impose the same 
Pattern on all of us would not work. 
At the same time as we show the trade 
unionists in our ranks that our diffusion 
is our strength, we must refrain from 
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expecting them to apply this concept to 
their own struggles. That is their busi- 
ness. 

In the North West region of CND our 
record of industrial work is poor, though 
we operate in the heaviest concentration 
of industry in Britain. We are now 
taking the first halting steps to correct 
the omissions of the past. 


Recently we covered the annual confer- 
ence of the Lancashire Trades Council 
with an invitation to take part in the 
Easter march, and at the regional con- 
ference of the Labour Party we dis 
tributed a Focus that made a frank 
criticism of the agenda and motions. 
These efforts were welcomed by many 
at these conferences, 

We are distributing a monthly duplicated 
information sheet to over 200 supporters 
in the trade union and labour move- 
ment, and CND groups have been in- 
vited to supply names to add to this list. 
We hold a quarterly meeting of sup- 
porters in this sphere to exchange ex- 
periences 

We hope that these activities will serve 
as a model and encourage the local 
groups to make approaches to the unions 
and the factories in a consistent and 
persistent manner. 


These ure only small beginnings, but 
similar things could be done elsewhere. 
We have invited Workshops to discuss 
the future of the Oldham project with 
the North West Region, because we think 
it can help us with our factory work. 
Dick Nettleton, 

14 Tib Lane, Manchester 2Z. 


I have just read an article headed ‘‘ The 
Caravan Workshops” by George Clark, 
in your issue of March 27. George Clark 
uses a whole page for his reply to Keith 
Robins. I have seldom read such an 
evasive “reply.” 

Perhaps we can now expect a brief 
report on the Workshops telling us what 
they are doing. If such a reply 1s going 
to be of any value at all it will tell us: 
1. How many “workshops” there are. 
2. Where they are situated. 3. How 
many people are working for them. 4. 
What they cost and who is paying for 
them. 5. What they are actually doing. 
6. If they will be issuing an interim 
report on their work. 7 When It is ex- 
pected that the Workshops will have 
something really worthwhile to report. 
A. E. Tomlinson, 

22 Woodside Grove, 

London N.12, 


As a member of the Workshops planning 
group who lives in the north of England, 
perhaps I may contribute to the argu- 
ment begun by Keith Robins (March 20) 
and answered by George Clark (March 
27). 

T have been to Oldham both before and 
since Keith Robins’ visit and it would 
appear to me that the Oldham project 
has to succeed if the Campaign is to 
make any sense; but I very much doubt 
whether we have the necessary adapta- 
bility to come to terms with the require- 
ments of a closely knit industrial 
society. 

We have failed to communicate because 
we have not really wanted to communi- 
cate in a language which will be hon- 
estly understood by people who have 
made the profits for a society which 
offers them nothing in return. We may 
have alienated still further the in- 
dustrial workers by apparently opposing 
the one party that claims to speak for 
them, 

Neither George Clark nor Keith Robins 
are in a position to talk to people of 
Oldham unless they admit that this 
fundamental obstacle exists within the 
Campaign itself. It is no accident that 
in Yorkshire, Barnsley and the coalfields 
have been the graveyard of the Cam- 
paign, and it looks very much as though 
the pattern is to be repeated at Oldham. 
And this time we have oo excuse . 
we have talked too much. 

The Workshops succeeded in some of 
their objectives at Welwyn, and again 
at Wellingborough, because they were 
engaged within a known framework in 
which certain middle-class values per- 
sisted, There are similar areas in the 
North, but Oldham is not one of them. 
I would suggest that a fundamental lack 
of faith has always existed within the 
Campaign at the possibility of genuine 
industrial action in a community closely 
linked with the scourge of unemploy- 
ment. I would like to know how we get 
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the people of Oldham to understand 
what “total commitment” means... or 
for that matter any of the other cur- 
rently fashionable phrases so loosely 
and comfortably used within the Cam- 
paign. 

Oldham could be the one serious attempt 
to make contact, a pilot scheme that may 
eventually provide us with a key. But 
we have not followed up the offer of 
possible help from Manchester Uni- 
versity. We have failed to investigate 
the lack of progress with the team that 
already exists; and it would appear that 
a phased withdrawal is already a dis- 
tinct possibility. 

If Oldham is abandoned it is because 
it is not congenial to current CND 
methods, and if it is abandoned except 
as a final act of despair we have in fact 
abandoned the Campaign, and what we 
say from then on makes little sense, and 
we have really no excuse for filling the 
pages of Sanity or Peace News with 
empty rhetoric about our role in the 
community. 

Owen Staley, 

35 Ripon Road, 

Harrogate, Yorks. 


Civilian defence 


To set the record straight, we would 
just like to state that although Michael 
Freeman said that our article (Peace 
News, March 20) contained misquotations 
“on several occasions”, in our opinion 
there is only one misquotation in it, 
which is very slight and does not sub- 
stantially affect the meaning. (We 
quoted Michael Freeman as_ saying 
“What elections are worth dying for?” 
when in fact he said “ Why are elections 
worth dying for?”’.) 

Gene Sharp, 

2 All Saints Road, Oxford. 

Adam Roberts, 

5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


It is greatly to be hoped that the dis- 
cussion arising out of the publication of 
the Peace News pamphlet Civilian 
Defence will develop on different lines 
from those it has followed up to the 
present. In some cases a careful raking 
over of what has been said in previous 
articles or of what may be inferred from 
what has been said, is valuable and 
perhaps even necessary, but this does 
not apply to the discussion on this 
subject. 


What is lacking up to now is any basic 
criterion of reference upon which the 
different disputants agree, or upon which 
they explicitly disagree. What I should 
like to do here is to try to seek where 
this criterion may be found. 

The four contributors to the pamphlet 
are advocates of umlateral disarmament 
for Britain. On this point their critic 
Michael Freeman agrees with them. 
Now those who advocate such a policy 
must contemplate that its implementa- 
tion will have consequences. 

The possible assumptions as to the out- 
come that may arise from a policy of 
unilateral disarmament by Britain seem 
to me to be four: 

1. It may be assumed that none of the 
powers will find any reason for the 
invasion of Britain as a sequel to such 
a course and that therefore the problem 
discussed by the authors of the pamphlet 
does not arise. 

2. It may be assumed that it makes no 
difference to the great mass of men and 
women in the country who are to be the 
particular “top people” in control - 
whether they are home produced or 
whether they are, say, from totalitarian 
Russia or from the particular brand of 
at democracy obtaining in the 


3. It may be assumed that although 
there may be an initial difference in 
that there will be considerably more 
oppressive limitations on freedom of ex- 
pression and political action, no useful 
purpose will be served by thinking and 
organising ahead to counter any such 
suppression of liberties because, given a 
decade or so, the invading “top people” 
themselves will find it useful to allow a 
greater measure of intellectual and poli- 
tical flexibility, as happened in Russia 
after the end of the Stalin period, and 
subsequently in Poland and Hungary. 

4. It may be assumed that there is the 
possibility of invasion by one or other of 
the great powers, whether this takes 
place in furtherance of the social con- 
ceptions of the particular power, or as 
a (supposedly) necessary step in the pur- 
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suance of military objectives;and that 
such an invasion can have very undesir- 
able consequences for the people of the 
country so invaded in the destruction of 
such distinctive social and democratic 
values as they have achieved. Conse- 
quently it may be held that, the possi- 
bility of military action being set aside 
and national disarmament being accep- 
ted, there is value in seeing if it is pos- 
sible to think ahead in the formulation 
of a policy to deal with such a situation. 

Of these four possible assumptions it is 
evident that Adam Roberts and Gene 
Sharp make the last mentioned, and 
thus, whether or not they have yet been 
able to formulate a practicable policy, 
what they are trying to do is intel- 
ligible. ; 

It is so far not apparent which of these 
four assumptions is made by Michael 
Freeman and he thus deprives us of the 
necessary criterion of reference in the 
consideration of his particular view as 
to the kind of policy that is to follow 
unilateral disarmament. If this discus- 
sion is to continue, as I hope it will, it 
can only be carried on with profit if 
Michael Freeman, or whoever else takes 
it up from his critical stance, will make 
clear his own basic assumption as to the 
probable consequences in international 
relationships of the implementation of 
a policy of unilateral disarmament by 
Britain. 

Allen Skinner, 

79 Lordship Park, 

London N.16. 


Disaffiliated 


While I appreciate John Brunner’s point 
(April 3) in criticising some of the 
individual werding of Midhurst CND’s 
letter, had he experienced what many 
groups and even regions have experi- 
enced in the way of most undemocratic 
evasion of their representation by the 
NEC, and the making of decisions by 
one or two people (which reached its 
zenith when the notorious press state- 
ment on relationships with Bertrand 
Russell was issued in 1961), he would 
be most concerned over the way in 
which things are going in CND. 

I make this point objectively, having 
been on the NEC of CND in 1960 and 
1961 when new ideas and new methods 
were being rejected all too often with 
personal denigration of the individuals 
or groups who were developing them. It 
became obvious then that the Campaign 
had reached a stage when it was ready 
for the next great step forward or, when 
it could become ingrowing, with an 
obsession of mission on the part of a 
few who arrogantly neglected the grass 
roots of CND. 

I hope that those who have been dis- 
illusioned by the direction CND policy 
and methods have taken over the past 
three years will make use of the oppor- 
tunity given by the Conway Hall Open 
Forum of April 18. 

Austin Underwood, 

4 Earls Court Road, 

Amesbury, Wilts. 


Cat-hater? 


I must protest about the article in the 
issue of March 27, “Some Answers to 
Old Age”, in which the keeping of cats 
is listed as one of the symptoms of late 
paraphrenia or senile schizophrenia! If 
such is the case, many young and early 
middle-aged people such as myself who 
are fond of these beautiful little 
animals, should realise that the geriatric 
ward is but a step away. Perhaps Dr. 
Kemp is a cat-hater? Really, now, how 
about a little common sense? 

Charlotte Schmidt, 

1515 Gough St, Apt 9, 

San Francisco, Calif, USA. 


Non-standing 


We read with profound interest your 
report (March 27) that Terry Chandler 
proposes to stand as a candidate to be a 
non-M.P. Might his struggle be reduced 
somewhat if he chose to stand in Mid- 
hurst, where Frank Huggett is urging 
people to not-vote? 

We sincerely hope that he achieves his 
aim of becoming a non-MP. But he 
might be interested to learn that we 
have been enjoying this happy state for 
many years now - without any effort at 
all on our part! 

Rene and David Gill, 

PO Box 16, 

Fort Portal, Uganda. 

We hear that Mr. Chandler’s plan has 
now been abandoned - Ed. 
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Race riots in Florida: marchers attacked 


During the past few weeks there has 
been serious racial disorders in Jackson- 
ville and other towns in Florida. The 
trouble in Jacksonville began on March 
23, when a Negro woman was shot dead 
from a passing car, a white man was 
shot in the head, and petro] bombs were 
exploded in bars and hotels in the Negro 
section of the city. The Quebec - Wash- 
ington - Guantanamo peace walkers are 
at present passing through Florida. 
John Papworth, Peace News correspond- 
ent, wrote this report from Jacksonville 
on April 4. 


Last week's race riots in Jacksonville 
were touched off ostensibly by a bomb 
scare which emptied a high school of 
its students. The subsequent oppor- 
tunity to voice expression of the racial 
evils that dominate this Portsmouth of 
the USA was too good to be missed, but 


everybody is agreed that it was the 
clumsy handling of the situation by 
the police which caused the anger of the 
students to break out into positive 
violence. Shop windows were broken, 
fires started, 4 number of people injured 
in mob fights and over four hundred 
arrests made. 


An official inter-racial committee was 
hurriedly formed and immediately pro- 
nounced “useless” by the spokesman for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Coloured Peoples, the 
major civil rights movement in the area. 
Whatever its merits the need for some 
such body was amply demonstrated by 
further scenes of violence today when a 
large crowd of thugs and hoodlums made 
an unprovoked attack on a group of 
members of the Quebec - Washington - 
Guantanamo Peace Walk. 


After an organised demonstration at the 
gates of one of the large naval bases in 
the area some of the walkers went for a 
swim on one of the city’s main bathing 
beaches. The sight of this group of 
white men, white girls and Negro men 
on this formally desegregated beach soon 
attracted a crowd of about 200, mostly 
teenagers. The crowd delivered an ulti- 
matum to the group, telling them to 
leave. They remained and the situation 
was finally resolved by the arrival of the 
beach police who escorted the group in 
their two cars to the city limits. 


As soon as the police escort departed 
the group began to be harassed by the 
occupants of several cars, who had come 
armed for the occasion. The windows 
of one of the walkers’ cars were shat- 
tered by pieces of masonry and lead 
piping and one of the tyres was punc- 


New talks over banned family 


Mrs. Judith Hart is to question the Home 
Secretary about recent incidents at 
Southampton concerning would-be immi- 
grants to this country. A comment in 
The Guardian’s London Letter last Mon- 
day said that immigration officers have 
been “ruffled” by Mrs. Hart’s “apparent 
assumption” that any would-be entrant 
to this country can be “turned back 
peremptorily without having the chance 
to have his case looked at.” 


At Southampton recently the Williams 
family, who were attempting to emi- 
grate from South Africa to England, 
were turned back by officials because 
Mr Williams, a Cape Town carpenter, 
was unable to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Ministry of Labour, not 
having known about the new work per- 


No more PD 


The Home Secretary has decided to 
introduce legislation to abolish the sen- 
tence of preventive detention, according 
to a report in the Sunday Telegraph last 
Sunday. This is as a result of reports 
from official welfare workers, advisers 
and penal reform workers who have 
made a study of the cases of 166 “old 
lags” released a year ago. The form of 
the legislation is being considered by 
the Home Office. 


“Fifteen years we’ve been doing PD, 
and now they ask themselves whether 
there’s any point in it.” 


News in brief 


Olga Levertoff, who was active in the 
Yellow Star movement and the “ Daily 
Peace Picket,” died in St Mary’s Hosp1- 
tal, Paddington, on March 31. 


A demonstration is to be held in New 
York on May 2 to demand the with- 
drawal of US troops from Vietnam. 
Peter Moule was released from Brixton 
prison last Friday after serving four 
months’ imprisonment as a result of his 
part in the Greek royal visit demonstra- 
tions last July. About a hundred friends 
greeted him at a party that evening 
arranged by George Clark at the Euston 
Tavern. 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR AND 
VIOLENCE 
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“A most remarkable achievement'’ - Com- 
mander Sir Stephen King-Hall. 
“Both scholarly 


and readable "’' - Kathleen 
Lonsdale, DBE, DSc, FRS. 
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probably Wormwood _ Scrubs; 
Poulden 
thought to be 
Chandler, 19797, is still in Wandsworth, 
serving the sentence following his Greek 


mit system. Mr Williams’ status under 
South Africa’s Race Classification Board 
is “Coloured”; this had meant so much 
suffering and indignity for him and 
his family that they wished to leave 
apartheid behind and settle in Britain. 

On Tuesday a deputation which included 
Archbishop Roberts, Professor George 
Catlin, Sir Stephen King-Hall, Sir 
Kenneth Grubb and others spent an 
hour at the Home Office with Lord 
Derwent, Minister of State, urging re- 
consideration of the Williams case. 


Mr Ian Henderson, executive director of 
Christian Action, has cabled to the 
Williams family asking them to transfer 
to an England-bound boat. Although 
the Home Office has stated that it is 
ready to reconsider the case, no assur- 
ance had been given on Tuesday that 
the Minister of Labour would grant work 
permits to members of the family; but 
Christian Action are confident that they 
can raise enough money to support them 
all. Over £2,000 had been promised by 
members of the public up to Tuesday. 


No welcome for SA bowlers 


Alan Parker reports: Recently the 
Glasgow Bowling Association requested 
a civic welcome for the South African 
Bowling Team, and this request for the 
traditional civic reception was turned 
down by the provost of Glasgow, who is 
a Labour councillor. The Bowling 
Association, no doubt realising there 
was a serious matter of principle in- 
volved, decided not to take the matter 
any further, and the question would 
probably have been dropped had not the 
news reached South Africa. Freelance 
reporters who were handling the Aber- 
deen boycott and the consequent South 
African threat of economic reprisals put 


Prisoners 


The following people are now in prison 
as a result of their participation in the 
Committee of 100’s Easter Saturday 
demonstration at the Ruislip USAF base. 
(We do not know all the prison num- 
bers, but where we do they are 
given.) 


Brixton : Peter Lumsden, 3 months; 3171 
Rowland Dale, 3 months; 3162 John 
Wheeler, 2 months; 3169 Peter de 
Vries, 1 month; 3176 Richard Ehlers, 
6 months. 


Wormwood Scrubs: Brian Buchan, 6 
months; Rev. Charles Stimpson, 6 
months. 


Holloway : Ella Katz, 1 month; 719 Hazel 
McGee, 6 weeks; 724 Lily Lee, 6 
months (appealing); 725 Sarah McCal- 
liskey, 2 months; Evelyn Poppleton, 2 
months; 722 Gwyn Williams, 1 month; 
Pauline Knapper, 2 months; Ann Bol- 
ton, 2 months (birthday April 17); 
Diane Hurst, 2 months. 


Peter Le Mare is thought to be in prison, 
David 
is serving 6 months and is 
in Wandsworth. Terry 


royal visit charges. He is expected out on 


August 10 


New PPU secretary 


Bernard Withers, who as former secre- 
tary of the Central Board for Con- 


scientious Objectors played an active 


part in the Z Reservists’ protests against 
recall for the Korean war, is to become 
General Secretary of the Peace Pledge 
Union. 

He will formally take over the post from 
the retiring secretary, Stuart Morris, at 
oe conference and AGM on April 


the provost’s decision in with their news 
release to the South African press; the 
result was a letter in the Glasgow Herald 
from an irate South African complaining 
of inhospitable treatment. 


This letter inspired some _ council- 
lors in Glasgow to ask the provost to 
reconsider his’ decision. The provost 
justified his decision on grounds that 
South Africa had refused to take part 
in the Olympics because they were multi- 
racial, and had refused Nobel Prize 
winner, Albert Lutuli, permission to 
come to Glasgow when he was elected 
Rector of Glasgow University. 


The provost made a tactical blunder in 
the council chamber by breaking a prece- 
dent and asking the Labour majority 
leader to speak. Twenty-four councillors 
walked out of the chambers and on to 
the front pages of the British and South 
African press. Provost Meldrum has 
received many letters supporting his 
decision, and Alloa Town Council has 
also declined to give the bowlers a civic 
reception. 


Basutoland talks: 
chief arrives 


Hans Lombard writes: The Paramount 
Chief of Basutoland, Motlotlehi Moshoe- 
shoe II, arrives at London airport to- 
morrow with a delegation from his 
country for constitutional talks with the 
British Government on the independence 
of Basutoland, which is a British protec- 
torate and enclave in South Africa. 
Basutoland’s nationalists are demand- 
ing full independence for their people 
after a pre-independence preparatory 
period of twelve months commencing 
next year, but the British Government 
has indicated that it is not in favour of 
specifying a fixed date for full internal 
self-government now. 


Already there are indications that heated 
arguments will be raised over matters 
concerning (a) Head of State (b) foreign 
affairs (c) defence (d) internal security 
and (e) the executive public service 
administration. 


Britain wants complete control over 
these issues during the interim period 
before complete self-government is 
granted. The Basutoland nationalists 
claim they are capable of looking after 
their own affairs and will never be 
happy to leave the control of such vital 
matters of administration in the hands 
of a foreign power. 


Representatives from Basutoland’s three 
political parties are attending the con- 
ference, which starts at Lancaster House 
on April 20. 


tured by a bullet. Two Negro members 
were injured, as was the youngest mem- 
ber of the walk, a 17-year-old white girl 
from New York. 

Ever since its arrival here on the heels 
of last week’s riots, the team has been 
staying at a mission centre in the Negro 
area in the street where the riots actu- 
ally occurred. They have quickly made 
friends with people in the neighbour- 
hood and I have addressed several 
meetings. In a few days I am due to 
address the students at the High School 
where the rioting began. 


Mississippi passes 
‘police state’ bill 


On April 2 the Mississippi State Senate 
unanimously passed an “act to prohibit 
unlawful picketing of state buildings, 
courthouses, public streets and_ side- 
walks”. The Associated Press said the 
bill is “designed to outlaw activity by 
civil rights groups.” 

The Student Non-violent Co-ordinating 
Committee has conducted intensive voter 
registration drives throughout the state 
since 1961. Daily picketing of the 
Leflore County Courthouse in Green- 
wood, Mississippi, resulted in the arrests 
of 14 SNCC workers on March 31. Pro- 
tests at the arrests were made to Repre- 
sentative Jamie Whitten, Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy and the 
United States Department of Justice. 


SNCC Chairman John Lewis has said the 
new bill was “proof Mississippi is truly 
a police state.” Lewis wired Mississippi 
Governor Paul Johnson asking that “in 
the interest of democracy” he send back 
with his objections this “repressive 
legislation, which denies the existence 
of the First Amendment.” 


Combined rally 


in Los Angeles 


Peg Price reports: A wa)k and rally for 
peace, freedom and jobs was held on 
Easter Saturday in Los Angeles, organ- 
ised by an ad hoc committee and spon- 
sored by a large number of individuals 
and groups. Approximately 2,200 people 
took part in the walk and 2,500 in the 
rally. Linus Pauling acted as chairman 
and spoke briefly; other speakers in- 
cluded Art Silvers from the Congress of 
Racial Equality, Mrs Grace Davis from 
the Mexican-American community, and 
Howard Schumann of the Young Demo- 
crats. 

This was the first time that such an 
attempt at combining and relating im- 
portant issues was made in Los Angeles. 
My personal feeling was that we reached 
a great many of the passers-by with the 
idea that this many people cared about 
issues which affected them personally. 
Of the various groups we approached for 
endorsement, the only large segment 
that disappointed us were the churches. 
Next year we shall try for greater par- 
ticipation from the various groups. There 
is a feeling among most of the peace 
groups in Los Angeles that they would 
like to work with other “ cause" groups 
on all important issues. 


SANCTIONS 
AGAINST 
APARTHEID 


public meeting 


Friday, April 17 at 7.30 p.m. 
Friends House, Euston Rd, N.W.1. 


Speakers from the International 
Sanctions Conference 
Admission 2s 6d (Gallery 1s) 


Arranged by Anti-Apartheid Movement, 
15 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. EUS 5786 
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